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your students to do “home reading”? 


The Cumulative Reading Record will prevent them 
from “repeating.” It can be extended to cover four years. 
It will lighten your “‘paper” load. On a semester test you 
name by number on the card one book for full report. 
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“And This Our Life?’ 


PAUL FARMER? 


In ONE of the Spectator papers, Addi- 
son, or perhaps it is Steele, describes a 
Londoner who became so aroused over 
conditions in Turkey that he neglected 
both his business and family to the 
point of bringing them almost to ruin 
and starvation. Even though social, po- 
litical, and economic conditions at home 
were disturbing and,in spite of the fact 
that the news from Turkey was several 
months old when he received it, the 
absurd Londoner escaped his personal 
and immediate responsibility by pro- 
jecting his thoughts more than two 
thousand miles away. Perhaps today 
there is a lesson in this little parable 
for us as individuals and as members 
of a great profession and of a great 
nation. 

For a while then this evening let us 
look critically at ourselves in relation 
to our times in order to see whether 
there may be some blind spots among 
the conditions closest to us as we try 
to focus our vision upon the wider, 
global relationships forced upon us. 

* Presidential address, delivered at the opening 


session of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


? Co-ordinator of English, Atlanta High Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


In the first place, we know that we 
are in the midst of a vast struggle to 
maintain our way of life, the so-called 
“American Way.” We know, too, that 
our chief political enemy is Russia, a 
country whose dynamic and material 
strength cannot be ignored. Together 
with these facts, we know that to win 
we must have allies, as many allies as 
we can muster. We are finding that 
making allies is not easy. At first we 
were puzzled by this fact. That intelli- 
gent, responsible people would ever 
question what the United States has to 
offer when placed beside what Russia 
has to offer was hardly suspected. Yet 
listen to what one of the keenest minds 
of our time, one of our best political 
friends, has to say about this choice. 

To the superficial observer who is unable to 
penetrate to the core of love and truth which 
is still at the heart of the West, there is little 
to choose between the soulless materialism of 
the West and the militant materialism of the 
East. If your only export in these realms is 
the silent example of flourishing political in- 
stitutions and happy human relations, you can- 
not lead. If your only export is a distant repu- 
tation for wealth and prosperity‘and order, you 
cannot lead. Nor can you really lead if you 
send forth to others only expert advice and 
technical assistance. To be able to lead and 
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save yourself and others, you must above every- 
thing else address your mind and soul. Your 
tradition, rooted in the glorious Graeco-Roman- 
Hebrew-Christian-Western - European-humane 
outlook, supplies you with all the necessary 
presuppositions for leadership. All you have to 
do is to be the deepest you already are.® 


This advice is by Charles Malik, min- 
ister of Lebanon to the United States. 
It is at once intelligent, honest, and kind 
because it points to our greatest strength 
as well as to our gravest weakness. We 
have led the world to think that Amer- 
ican achievement, our main strength, is 
primarily materialistic. We have meas- 
ured our success by dollar income, by 
the number of our bathtubs and auto- 
mobiles. We vote billions for ECA and 
expect United States money and goods 
to be the magic for winning friends and 
restoring broken lives and shattered 
hopes. Here is the great gap between 
ourselves and those who yearn for much 
more than materialism. We are be- 
ginning to discover the fact that we our- 
selves are the real victims of the mis- 
understanding. 

Let us look more closely at this afflic- 
tion of materialism at home. We have 
watched the machine standardize al- 
most every phase of our living and place 
a trade-mark upon almost every aspect 
of our culture. We have too often seen 
creative ability wither and die for lack 
of sustenance in a welter of mass pro- 
duction. We have heard eloquent voices 
cry out against the menace of the ma- 
chine and prophesy doom; and voices 
answer: “It is not the machine; it is 
man.” We know the answer to be right. 
Yet we find ourselves in a kind of pa- 
ralysis, helpless, as it were, in the face 
of certain disaster. For large-scale in- 
dustrialization produces a herd-mind 
as well as goods. 


* As quoted in Vital Speeches, XVI, No. 18 (July 
I, 1950), 557- 


Commenting upon this phenomenon, 
Dorothy Thompson says: 


The mass man is not a moron. He is the 
creation of modern technological society and 
its complex system of division of labor which 
has produced such miraculous amounts of 
goods. But it has also produced its own 
Frankenstein in this type of man.* 


She points out that this kind of man 
would have starved in an earlier and 
more primitive civilization or out of ne- 
cessity developed numerous skills, such 
as carpentering, domesticating animals, 
and plowing. But the modern mass man 
possesses no capacity whatsoever to 
turn his hand to more than a single 
skill. Furthermore, he depends, to sell 
his labor, on a great and complex or- 
ganization in which he is a small unit. 
Lacking roots or contacts with more 
than a small segment of life, he is both 
truculent and a conformist, easily influ- 
enced and fickle. 

Looking at this mass man, Miss 
Thompson sees something “phony” in 
the struggle between the United States 
and Russia. “To a far greater extent 
than we like to think,” she says, “the 
same processes are at work in both 
countries. In its last phase of progress, 
western civilization is rapidly reaching 
the complete disregard for the individ- 
ual... . After its communist revolution, 
Russia set out to become the most ad- 
vanced branch of western technical rev- 
olution. Please bear in mind that a// the 
theories it lives by are western—even 
Marxism.’* 

Perhaps our lethargy in combating 
the abuses of the machine and the evils 
of a materialistic-industrial civilization 
goes deeper than a paralysis resulting 
from the herd-mind. Perhaps as a na- 

““Which Way America?” Vital Speeches, XVI, 
No. 18 (July 1, 1950), 552. 
5 Ibid. 
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tion we really do not know our mind 
because it is divided. I suppose that 
most people in the United States would 
affirm the statement from our Decla- 
ration of Independence which says: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent; that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights.” These 
same people, I assume, would subscribe 
to the belief expressed in the opening 
words of the Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the United Nations: 
“Whereas recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalien- 
able rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace in the world.” 

Yet there are a number of responsible 
leaders in the United States, men re- 
spected for their intellectual qualities 
and sincerity, whose beliefs are opposed 
to the idealism expressed in these state- 
ments. They subscribe to a Declaration 
of Beliefs which says: “The time has 
passed for theism or deism—the uni- 
verse is self-existing and not created— 
modern science makes unacceptable 
any supernatural or cosmic guarantees 
of human values.’ 

Among the persons subscribing to 
this Declaration of Beliefs are John 
Dewey and Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Such views under the name of 
“pragmatism” are infiltrating our social 
and political philosophy. Natural law, 
to the pragmatist, in the sense that men 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, is untenable. 
Writing to a friend, Mr. Holmes said: 

I see no reason for attributing to man a 
significance different in kind from that which 
belongs to a baboon or a grain of sand... . 
I think that the sacredness of human life is 


*As quoted in Vital Speeches, XVI, No. 13 
(April 15, 1950), 413. 


a purely municipal ideal of no validity outside 
the jurisdiction. I believe that force, mitigated 
so far as may be by good manners, is the 
ultima ratio, and between two groups that 
want to make inconsistent kinds of worlds I 
see no remedy except force. It seems to me 
that every society rests on the death of men.? 


During the two world wars fought in 
the lifetime of most of the people in 
this audience, we denounced our ene- 
mies for this selfsame belief that might 
makes right. Today we denounce Rus- 
sia as godless and as violating every in- 
alienable right of man. Yet, all the 
while at home a numerically small but 
influentially large group of philoso- 
phers, social scientists, jurists, and 
others proclaim a materialistic view of 
existence and ethics, denying the fa- 
therhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. . 

How strong a hold this idea alien to 
the idealism of Western civilization has 
upon the mind of men is hard to gauge. 
Perhaps its best indication may be 
found in the newly published Council 
monograph, “The World through Liter- 
ature.” In the Introduction Charlton 
Laird, the editor, explains the omission 
of chapters on English and American 
literature but suggests three possible 
approaches for one who cares to study 
this literature because they appear un- 
commonly suggestive and somewhat 
neglected. 

The third approach suggested by 
Professor Laird is a study of the broad 
social shift in which the world is now 
involved and which is “better reflected 
than elsewhere in the writings in Eng- 
lish, because Britain and the United 
States have been and are the leaders in 
this change.”’® Laird suggests that we 


"Tbid., p. 415. 
*The World through Literature (Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1951), p. xv. 
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are now in a great Middle Age, a period 
of transition from the Age of Individ- 
ualism to whatever the new, more so- 
cialized age will be called. The Age of 
Individualism began with the decline of 
the Roman Empire and comprehends 
the Medieval Period, the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, and the Age of Rea- 
son as minor though important subdivi- 
sions. This Age of Individualism 
reached its climax in the eighteenth 
century with the exaltation of individ- 
ual reason and of the individual man. 
It was marked by hand labor, inven- 
tions by individuals, governments run 
by individuals for individuals, and 
churches busy with saving individual 
souls. 

The shift to the great Middle Age 
seems to have begun more than else- 
where in England and to be led at the 
moment by the United States. It is 
marked by the industrial revolution, 
has led from the spinning wheel to the 
assembly line, and leaves the individual 
submerged by activities that are social- 
ized and co-operative. The shift seems 
not only to have started among English- 
speaking peoples but to have developed 
more consistently among them. It seems 
now to be spreading over the world, 
particularly to China and Russia. The 
changes seem to follow a pattern. Laird 
believes that this pattern can be most 
extensively and intimately observed in 
the writings of English speakers. 

This closer look has yielded, then, 
the suggestions that we ourselves are 
more than tainted with materialism and 
its consequent denial of God, disregard 
for the individual, and depletion of cre- 
ativeness; and, furthermore, that Eng- 
land and the United States are the chief 
propagators and promoters of industrial- 
ization, which seems to be the origin of 
most of our woes today. Indeed, it is not 


inconceivable that a logician could de- 
velop quite a respectable argument 
upon the thesis that Russia or, for that 
matter, Germany and Japan are victims 
of Western industrialization and eco- 
nomic policies. But just here let me say 
quickly that whatever validity may be 
found for the unjust and inhuman con- 
ditions and circumstances in these 
countries before they lashed out and 
gambled so desperately to better them- 
selves will not justify the savage means 
they used. The point remains. We of 
the United States are deeply involved 
in the world-shaking revolution through 
which we are living. My thesis is that 
we cannot save ourselves by winning 
military battles. They only help by giv- 
ing us another chance to win the real 
victory—the restoration of idealism to 
its central, dynamic, creative, and en- 
nobling place in the minds of men. To 
be sure, this victory cannot be won by 
teachers alone, but I am convinced that 
no other group holds a position more 
strategic than theirs and that among 
them none are more vital than teachers 
of English. 

What are the real issues in this battle 
for the minds of men? There are many, 
and they are clear cut. In the first place 
it is faith versus doubt. It is belief that 
man is the child of the Eternal Spirit 
with endless possibilities versus the be- 
lief that he is a mere accident of the 
dust headed for oblivion. It is belief 
that every person is sacred, not to be 
made a cog in any machine, industrial 
or political, versus the belief that man 
is but the pawn of the state or of the 
machine. It is the belief that every hu- 
man being is endowed with inalienable 
rights versus the belief that rights and 
privileges are for the few who may 
grant them to the many or withhold 
them. It is the belief that governments 
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are instituted among men to guarantee 
these rights versus the idea that govern- 
ments are to be served by man. In short 
it is the transcendency at all times of 
human and spiritual values above mate- 
rial and utilitarian values. 

There are profound implications for 
all teachers in the closer look which we 
are taking this evening and which in a 
very real sense we shall continue to take 
tomorrow and Saturday. Let us hope 
that in a meeting for teachers of Eng- 
lish we may be excused for the myopia 
in our particular examination of these 
implications. 

At the outset, if modern man is to be 
demassed, it will come through the 
process of education. Quoting again 
from Miss Thompson, an educated per- 
son 
is able to perform satisfactorily all the duties 
of life. To be a competent and responsible 
father or mother, maintain a home, do a job 
of work as well as it can be done, and view pub- 
lic affairs at least with common sense. An edu- 
cated person is one who does not depend on 
others for his primary satisfactions, who is not 
afraid to be a non-conformist, and who can 
amuse himself. On the higher levels an educated 
person is one who has control over those instru- 
ments through which alone a person can think— 
the symbols which are words and numbers. He 
has a purpose in his existence which is beyond 
money. He has a philosophy to guide him 
through the hazards and griefs of life. He has 
sound values—which are the same values, ap- 
plied in however changing a society, which have 
always guided men through personal and social 
hazards.® 


The word integrate, unhappily like 
so many other words in education, has 
been abused. I like to think of the well- 
educated person as the integrated per- 
son. Just as integer is the noun denoting 
“wholeness, completeness, entireness,” 
so we find the substantive integritas, 
our word integrity, by the process of 


® Thompson, op. cit., pp. 551-52. 


metonymy, denoting the effects or at- 
tributes of this selfsame wholeness, up- 
rightness, honesty, and sincerity. And 
yet how easy it is to forget that the vir- 
tue of integrity is merely the effect of 
wholeness; and, worse, how tragic it is 
that abuse can almost blot out the sense 
of wholeness and uprightness! 

The integrated person is at home in 
the physical world. He has a sense of 
curiosity and wonder and is conscious 
of his dominion and responsibility in 
discovering the secrets of nature. He is 
at home in the world of men because 
he has the perspective of history and 
can communicate with Moses or Galileo 
or Shakespeare or Beethoven or per- 
sons from whatever time or place he 
chooses. He is comfortably at home 
with himself and knows that true hap- 
piness and true heroism come from 
within. He knows that there is a height 
above height and sees with Emerson 
“the world in God... the whole circle 
of persons and things, of actions and 
events, of country and religion, not as 
painfully accumulated, atom after 
atom, act after act, in an aged creeping 
Past, but as one vast picture which God 
paints on the instant eternity for the 
contemplation of the soul.” 

Integrity means nothing in the mass. 
It is necessarily and by definition a 
personal, individual thing. We must 
each do our bit as separate, identifiable, 
particular persons. But if sufficient 
numbers of us do our utmost to put this 
teaching into effect in our own lives 
and bend every effort to teach those in 
our charge the human values implicit in 
this concept of individual integrity, we 
shall have won the victory. 

I sometimes think that at the mo- 
ment nothing is needed more than a 
sense of perspective. If one’s perspec- 
tive is right, he has the best insurance 
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against the disappointment and disillu- 
sionment that are sure to follow many 
of our efforts to build a Union of 
Europe, a United Nations, or whatever 
utopia is worth striving for. He sees 
that throughout history there have been 
world-shaking crises and can learn 
something of the profound wisdom in 
the early scriptural remark, “This also 
shall pass away.” 

Take for example the perspective 
with which Saint-Exupéry views the 
machine. 

What are the hundred years of the history 
of the machine compared with the two hun- 
dred thousand years in the history of man? It 
was only yesterday that we began to pitch our 
camp in this country of laboratories and power 
stations, that we took possession of this new, 
this still unfinished house we live in. Every- 
thing round us is new and different—our con- 
cerns, our working habits, our relations with 
one another. ... To grasp the meaning of the 
world today we use a language created to ex- 


press the world of yesterday. The life of the 
past seems to us nearer our true natures, but 
only for the reason that it is nearer our lan- 


guage. . . Young barbarians still marveling at 
our toys—that is what we are.1° 


If we reduce the existence of this 
planet to a fifty-year span, it took 
forty-nine years to reach the first 
primitive agricultural stage. Writing be- 
gan only six months ago, art and litera- 
ture three months ago, Christianity two 
months ago, printing two weeks ago, 
electricity twenty-four hours ago, and 
organized efforts toward world-wide 
peace barely a few minutes ago. 

Yes, we need for ourselves and for 
our students something of the Godlike 
magic of seeing a thousand years as a 
day and a day as a thousand years. 

The perspective of history will help 
us to regain faith in ourselves, in 
people, and in democracy and freedom. 


Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Wind, Sand and 
Stars, Bantam Books, 1939, pp. 48-49. 


In fact democracy cannot exist unless 
we have faith in people. Our concept of 
freedom both in education and in all 
other social relationships is likely to be 
very limited when we examine it close- 
ly. For example, we know that every 
one of the boys and girls whom we 
teach is different. But do we appreciate 
the significance of this fact? I suspect 
that, if we are honest, we will admit 
that many times the differences among 
those we teach create our most annoy- 
ing and difficult problems. Recently a 
teacher told me of the difficulty she had 
had the day before with one of the boys 
in her class. She had asked him to leave 
the room. Her distress was increased by 
the fact that the boy had only a day or 
two before produced the one piece of 
writing in the whole class that had the 
particular spark and quality wanted for 
a news story. She ended her account by 
saying, “You know, I’ve observed that 
often the most intelligent ones give the 
most trouble.” 

Is not the plain fact of the matter the 
fact that it is the differences among in- 
dividuals that endow them with crea- 
tive talents? Those qualities which 
identify and distinguish a composition 
by Mozart or Shakespeare or Rem- 
brandt are only differences of degree 
from those that distinguish a Herbert 
or an Elizabeth or a Joe. Each is unique. 
Each is essentially and truly creative. 
Neither can become what he is capable 
of becoming in a classroom or a society 
that imposes a pattern of thought and 
feeling upon its members. A free soci- 
ety can exist only where there is faith 
in individuals. 

In addition to perspective, which 
gives us balance, and faith, which keeps 
us looking forward, we shall need truth, 
which gives us direction, if we are to 
succeed in restoring idealism in the 
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minds and hearts of men. As the pro- 
fessional group that has not only the 
high privilege but the main responsibil- 
ity of developing taste and appreciation 
of literature, we should have a great 
regard for that which is true, and con- 
siderable acquaintance with it. Think 
for a moment of the way writers re- 
gard their craft. John Masefield says 
that the poet “apprehends truth by 
power: the truth he apprehends cannot 
be defined save by greater power, and 
there is no greater power.” Ruskin be- 
lieves that “the greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world is to see 
something and to tell what it saw in a 
plain way. ...To see clearly is poetry, 
prophecy, and religion.” Thomas Car- 
lyle described his father as “one who 
loved the sunlight of exact truth and 
told his own clear thought in potent 
words.” 

Now. place beside these statements 
that indicate the way that writers think 
of their craft, the two that follow. 
Thoreau says, “It takes two to speak 
truth—one to speak and another to 
hear.” Thoreau’s contemporary, Walt 
Whitman, said, “To have great poets, 
there must be great audiences, too.” 
One cannot take lightly, then, the work 
of those who hold their craft in such 
esteem. 

In connection with this idea of litera- 
ture as a guide for truth, I wonder 
whether you have observed the tenden- 
cy of young people to look for the 
moral or lesson in what they read. I 
remember how annoyed I used to be 
when boys and girls would comment 
upon the lesson which they had found 
in the poem or the story they had read 
or would be critical of what they had 
read because they had found no lesson. 
Perhaps I had been taught too well by 
some of my college professors. It has 


taken several years, but the insistence 
of pupils has finally taught me an im- 
portant fact about young people and 
literature. The adolescent—puzzled, in- 
secure, often desperately searching for 
help and understanding, yet so inartic- 
ulate and shut within himself—needs 
all the guideposts that we can find to 
give direction and purpose in building a 
life of his own. 

This fact leads me to believe that if 
we are to win the battle of idealism 
versus materialism, teachers must em- 
ploy intelligent didacticism—such di- 
dacticism as is described by Simon 
Certner in the summer issue of the 
English Quarterly: 

Our task as teachers is to convert transient 
events and thoughts (the story we are reading, 
some anecdote in the school, some foreign 
crisis, some shocking thing done by a youth, 
some tale told by an idiot in class, anything) 
into more universal substances; and to effect 
this glorious purpose we should use every 
weapon in our armory, from the philosopher’s 
stone to the jawbone of an ass. Above all, 
teachers must speak up on matters concerned 
with ethics and justice. Teachers are the 
bearers before youth of the genuine and lasting 
values in our society.!! 


It is interesting and significant that 
Dr. John E. Burchard, dean of humani- 
ties at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, makes a similar appeal. 
Writing in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature two weeks ago, he says: 


Education in the humanities and social sci- 
ences in America can no longer afford to be so 
completely dispassionate as not to seek to dis- 
tinguish good from evil. 

This is risky doctrine: the slightest depar- 
ture from neutrality opens the door to all sorts 
of improper invasions of the true province of 
a university, which is ti stimulate learning and 
keep alive freedom of thought. Nevertheless, 


11“A Case for the New Didacticism,” English 
Quarterly, summer, 1951, p. 7. 
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sides can be taken without too serious risk. It 
is time to choose them.!? 


In our time the toughest realism be- 
comes the highest idealism of which we 
are capable. 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, 

The moon and the stars, which thou hast or- 
dained; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him! 

Thou hast made him but little lower than 
God!}8 


No man is an island, entire of itself, every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part of the 
main; if a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less, as well as if a promontory 
were, as well as if a manor of thy friends or 
of thine own were; any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankind.!4 

“To Be Wise and Human,” Saturday Review 
of Literature, November 3, 1951, p. 33. 

* Psalm 8. 

* John Donne, “Devotions.” 


We never know how high we are 
Till we are called to rise; 

And then if we are true to plan, 
Our statures touch the skies.!5 


To hope till Hope creates 
Irom its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory.!6 


Here is truth, truth that not only makes 
us but keeps us free. 

As we begin to think of English in re- 
lation to human personality, the work 
we do takes on a new dimension; and 
this our life becomes a great adventure, 
perhaps far more involved than we sus- 
pect in the survival of our civilization. 


“ Emily Dickinson, “Aspiration.” 


*® Shelley, “Prometheus Unbound.” 


The West of Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER! 


years ago Walter VanTilburg 
Clark published The Ox-Bow Incident, 
his first novel. Since then only two 
other novels and a volume of short 
stories have appeared. Probably this is 
the first magazine article to discuss his 
work as a whole. But upon publication 
two of his books seemed so excellent 
that reviewers showered them with su- 
perlatives, while readers bought them 
in large numbers. Several of his short 
stories have won national prizes. And, 
most important, all of his fiction has 
combined a gift for storytelling with 
the sense of something important to say. 

Clark grew up in the city of Reno, 


' Resigned from University of California in pro- 
test against dismissal of others refusing oath. 


where his father was president of the 
University of Nevada, and he grad- 
uated there in 1931. But he was born 
in Maine, later took his M.A. from the 
University of Vermont, and then taught 
school for ten years in New York State. 
Six years ago he moved back to Nevada 
to live. Both his feeling of “belonging” 
to the West and the thoughtful detach- 
ment with which he writes of it come 
from actual experience. He enjoys both 
the geographical perspective of an 
adopted westerner and the mental per- 
spective of an intellectual who grew up 
in the least intellectual of American 
college cities. 

At the end of The City of Trembling 
Leaves, the autobiographical hero com- 
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poses a wonderful song, entitled “The 

Sweet Promised Land of Nevada”: 

Oh, the Lord, He had labored both earnest and 
long 

Five days and a half, and was still going strong, 

With the sweat on His brow, but a-singing His 
song, 

When He came to the Land of Nevada. 


But the Lord never quite finished Ne- 
vada, because the five-o’clock whistle 
of the sixth day caught him still dream- 
ing over the beautiful land he might 
create—so the Promised Land _ re- 
mained desert. But the hero of the 
novel achieves maturity by recognizing 
and accepting this radical imperfection 
of things. 

Although The City of Trembling 
Leaves was actually his second novel, 
logically it comes first because of its 
autobiographical quality and its treat- 
ment of romantic adolescence. In this 
it challenges comparison with Thomas 
Wolfe’s sprawling autobiographical 
novels. If it comes off second best, it is 
because it lacks the single-minded in- 
tensity of Wolfe’s absorption in his own 
experience, while sharing the formless- 
ness of Wolfe’s fiction. But characteris- 
tically it has a sense of humor which 
Wolfe never achieved and which fore- 
shadows the sense of form of Clark’s 
other novels. 

Like Of Time and the River, this 
novel of adolescence exists both on the 
level of actual experience and of sym- 
bolic imagination. Its chapter titles sug- 
gest the symbolism: “About the Virgin 
Mary of Pyramid Lake and Willis the 
Worldly” and “About a Totem Tortoise 
and a City of Sand.” But the titles are 
also humorous: “About Tristram of the 
Tennis Courts,” and “How To Keep the 
Soul in the Body in One Simple Les- 
son.” They often recall Steinbeck’s 
mock-heroic tales of Tortilla Flat 


rather than Wolfe’s solemn novels. And 
the autobiographical narrator plays a 
very minor part, telling the story of 
three young artists-to-be who grow to 
maturity in the West, while the narra- 
tor both participates and observes. 

Perhaps the best thing about this, as 
about all Clark’s fiction, is that the nar- 
rator identifies himself with the people 
he describes, at the same time that he 
understands their faults, and either 
smiles at their minor troubles or shares 
their major tragedies. The City of 
Trembling Leaves is the story of the 
artist as westerner and as American. 
But the “ordeal” of this western artist 
is one not of alienation but of shared 
tragic experience. 

Clark’s best novels are certainly Te 
Ox-Bow Incident and The Trach of the 
Cat, and both are tragic. The one de- 
scribes the lynching of three innocent 
men, and the subsequent suicides of the 
leader of the posse and of his son. The 
other describes the killing of one ranch- 
er by a mountain lion and the acciden- 
tal death of his brother in attempting to 
track down “the Cat.” Both occur in 
the eastern foothills of the Sierra Neva- 
das. But there the similarity ends: the 
first shares the form and the swift nar- 
rative action of the traditional western, 
while the second analyzes in vivid detail 
the psychological introversion of one 
family of cattle ranchers. The first 
seems a little like Stephen Crane’s brief 
The Red Badge of Courage, the second 
more like the long tragedies of Eugene 
O’Neill. But, in spite of their tone of 
tragedy, both novels have proved popu- 
lar: The Ox-Bow Incident became a 
successful Hollywood movie, and both 
were re-issued in paper covers for mass 
circulation. 

Technically, The Ox-Bow Incident is 
the clearer, although perhaps not more 
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important. From the beginning it has 
been accepted as a minor classic: Clif- 
ton Fadiman called it “so perfect that it 
seems to deny the possibility of growth 
on the part of the author.” Its form is 
that of the traditional western, as are 
all its physical events. But its idea is 
that of a morality play, and there are 
arguments about conscience and the 
nature of justice. Its characters live 
vividly on both levels, acting out their 
tragedy of right and wrong. But the 
radical originality of the book lies in 
the fact that the traditional “western” 
values are reinterpreted. The dashing 
ex-cavalry officer, the “normal” ranch- 
ers and cowhands, and the popular 
“Ma” Grier become really the villains; 
while the white-faced storekeeper who 
tries to prevent the lynching, the diffi- 
dent Negro man-of-all-work, and the 
weak but bitterly honest son of the ex- 
cavalry officer become the true heroes. 
In the middle stands Art Croft, the 
cowhand who tells the tale (his name is 
significant) and his side-kick Gil, who 
dislike the lynching but do nothing to 
prevent it because as strangers they are 
suspect. 

As news of the murder of a rancher 
spreads and an illegal posse gradually 
forms, “Art” looks over the crowd, see- 
ing: “quiet, gentle men, the most inde- 
pendent in the world too, you’d have 
said, not likely, man for man, to be 
talked into anything”—but, in the grip 
of blind feeling, a mob. Against this 
mob stands Osgood, the professional 
do-gooder: “I knew he was trying to do 
what was right, but he had no heart in 
his effort. He made me feel ashamed.” 
And Judge Tyler, the windbag, tries in- 
effectively to lecture the mob. But only 
Art Davies, the storekeeper, commands 
their respect in his sincere effort to ap- 
peal to their consciences and to explain 
that “true law, the essence of our sen- 


sations of right and wrong, is the con- 
science of society.” But “Ma” Grier 
shuts him up humorously: “It’s them 
books, Art, them books. You better lay 
off them.” And only the haif-articulate 
Negro, Sparks, and the weakling son 
remain firm against the lynching, and 
they do nothing. 

The action mounts in intensity as the 
posse accepts the leadership of the ex- 
cavalry officer. The narrator is wounded 
in a confused shooting, the suspects are 
caught with damaging evidence against 
them, and the whole group waits until 
sunrise for the traditional hour for 
hanging cattle-thieves. But the signifi- 
cant action is psychological, and, after 
the failure of Art Davies, it follows the 
argument of Sparks: “It’s man takin’ 
upon himself the Lohd’s vengeance,” 
and the diatribe of the weakling son 
who damns the human race, but espe- 
cially himself, because: “I know better 
than to do what I do. I’ve always 
known better, and not done it.” Musing 
upon this, the narrator comments that 
“both of them gave you that feeling of 
thinking outside yourself, in a big 
place.” And he becomes almost con- 
vinced. But shortly after this, he is ac- 
cidentally wounded, and loses his power 
to think clearly or to act. The rest is 
merely observed. 

The climax of the physical action is 
the actual lynching, with the struggle 
of the victims to convince the posse of 
their innocence and the pleading of Art 
Davies. But they fail. Soon after this 
the posse learns that it was all a mis- 
take, that no one has actually been 
murdered, and that the victims were 
totally innocent. Then comes the climax 
of the psychological action, with the 
self-accusation of the true hero, Art 
Davies: 

“Tt should have been stopped,” he said, “even 
with a gun... .” 
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“You didn’t even have a gun.” 
“No,” he said, “no, I didn’t,” as if admitting 
the ultimate condemnation of himself. 


That the ex-cavalry officer and his 
bitter, impotent, weakling son both 
commit suicide seems an anticlimax. 
The novel is the story of the tragic fail- 
ure of an ideal in action—the ‘“‘western” 
ideal of law and justice. It can also be 
taken, if you will, as a parable of the 
tragedy of Western civilization. 

Technically, The Track of the Cat 
is an utterly different kind of novel—it 
is psychological, internal, and symbolic, 
where the other was physical, external, 
and social. It is limited to the eight 
characters of one family but runs to 
twice the length of the other, which 
nevertheless sketched in a large group 
of characters. It is as if Clark had 
heeded his critic’s warning that The 
Ox-Bow Incident was so perfect in form 
that it could never be repeated. But, in 
idea, The Track of the Cat is also a 
parable of the tragedy of Western man. 
Again the self-appointed “leader” and 
man-of-action destroys himself, and the 
impotent dreamer-idealist also fails and 
is destroyed. And again the apparent 
evil is hunted down: “the Cat” is killed. 
But the real evil remains: the symbolic 
black cat, like the symbolic white whale 
of a century before, remains in the na- 
ture of things to trouble men’s minds. 

The action of The Track of the Cat 
takes place at the turn of the century 
on a family ranch in western Nevada. 
But it begins with a dream—the 
troubled dream of one brother, sug- 
gested by the crying of cattle attacked 
by a mountain lion. The dreamer, again 
named Arthur, rouses his brother Curt, 
and, as they dress, Curt sarcastically 
attacks Arthuz’s “dreams.” But quick- 
ly the subject of dreams is generalized 
to suggest the old American dream of 
westward progress: “Virginia City’s 


where the dream winked out. Now we 
turn back....Even a good dream, 
backed up, turns nightmare.” Soon this 
dream is forgotten, and the brothers 
ride out to track the actual cat. But 
subtly and gradually the real action be- 
comes the nightmare, and “the Cat” be- 
comes supernaturally malevolent. It 
kills Arthur, the dreamer; and his broth- 
er Curt, blinded to fury by his desire 
for vengeance, loses his way and is 
killed. Finally, the third, normal, broth- 
er Harold, kills the cat, on the third 
day of the chase. 

In outline form merely, The Track 
of the Cat sounds perhaps superficial or 
artificial—either a western adventure 
story or a contrived allegory of evil. 
Sometimes there are passages of argu- 
ment and symbolism which obtrude. 
But the very bulk of the novel, with its 
accumulation of realistically described 
details and of psychologically imagined 
insights, is convincing. Like Moby 
Dick, it exists on separate levels of 
physical action, of psychological ac- 
tion, and of symbolic action, all at once. 
The “Cat” is physically real, psycho- 
logically real (the confused fear of it 
actually causes Curt’s death), and sym- 
bolically real. But, as with Moby Dick, 
if you read on one level only, you may 
be irritated by intrusions of material 
from the other levels. 

In one of his short stories (“The 
Portable Phonograph”) Clark has 
imagined one of his characters saving 
four great books from the destruction 
of civilization: ““Shakespeare, the Bible, 
Moby Dick, The Divine Comedy.” 
And, clearly, The Track of the Cat 
challenges comparison with Moby Dick. 
Therefore it may possibly be a great 
novel—or it may only be an overin- 
flated, pretentious novel. But it is not 
merely an ordinary novel—either you 
admire it or you do not. And upon its 
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publication the critics were as divided 
as in the case of The Ox-Bow Incident 
they had been agreed: this was no 
“minor classic.” 

The Track of the Cat attempts to 
create—or to re-create—a myth. It tells 
the old story of Man against Nature. 
When a demigod, or superman, tries to 
overcome the Nature of Things and to 
kill that Black Cat which is the Essence 
of all Evil, he fails and is destroyed. 
But when a normal man goes out to 
track down an ordinary cat, he usually 
succeeds. Prometheus and Hercules 
failed and were punished, and, in mod- 
ern myth, Ahab failed and was de- 
stroyed, and now Curt Bridges fails 
and destroys himself. And all the char- 
acters of the modern novel seem larger 
—and stranger—than life. 

The real question, of course, is 
whether the characters of this modern 
myth become wholly real and credible; 
and I believe that they do. There are 
the three very different brothers, the 
repressed sister, the normal fiancée, 
“the mother” with her martyr complex, 
and “the father” who remembers the 
good old days and drinks himself to 
death—and all are easily recognizable, 
both in life and in literature. Then 
there is Joe Sam, the old Indian man- 
of-all-work. And Joe Sam is both utter- 
ly original and wholly credible. As an 
enslaved survivor of a conquered race 
he has experienced the ultimate tragedy 
and has learned the nature of evil. But 
as an active worker he survives, retir- 
ing into himself and observing the trag- 
edy. Almost inarticulate, he neverthe- 
less becomes a kind of Greek chorus 
who realizes most clearly the nature of 
the tragedy of the Bridges family on 
their western American ranch. 

Clark’s most recent volume, The 
Watchful Gods and Other Stories, does 
much to illuminate his earlier fiction 


and to confirm its promise. In the title 
story, those “Watchful Gods” (which 
Joe Sam, the Indian, had obeyed in 
The Track of the Cat) are translated 
into the conceptions of a typical, imagi- 
native American boy. “The Gods” are, 
of course, the subconscious and often 
irrational motives which govern the in- 
dividual. At his best, Clark describes— 
or, rather, suggests—these motives 
most vividly. At his worst, he merely 
blurs the picture by emphasizing them 
confusedly. The City of Trembling 
Leaves, for instance, is often confused, 
and the title story of the last volume 
remains unclear. 

Many of his best short stories—and 
also his own favorites—describe the 
West, usually in such a way as to em- 
phasize the contrast between the old 
and the new. “The Indian Well” de- 
scribes the many inscriptions (or rather 
scribblings) which a lonely prospector 
reads on the walls of a shelter near an 
abandoned mine. Here the sense of time 
and of the transitoriness of human his- 
tory becomes more reai than to the 
most imaginative tourist visiting the 
ruined cliff-dwellings of Mesa Verde. 
“The Wind and the Snow of Winter” 
also describes the return of an old pros- 
pector to his home town, only to find 
his former friends dead and all the 
landmarks changed. By contrast, the 
stripped, unemotional story of “Hook,” 
the hawk, emphasizes the changeless- 
ness of nature, even in narrating the 
life and the death of an individual 
hawk. 

Perhaps the best of these stories is 
“The Anonymous’—the wholly origi- 
nal, strange, and utterly real tale of a 
young American Indian who came— 
with mysterious money and privileges— 
to a public school to get private tutor- 
ing in western “culture.” An excellent 
student, he became letter-perfect both 
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in manners and in literary conversation. 
“It was June again...before Peter 
Carr’s culture was considered complete 
and his gods revealed.” But to the other 
Indians, whose customs and “gods” he 
denied, he was, scornfully, “the squaw- 
man.” Finally a Rolls-Royce carrying 
a dowager (who “looked at Peter often, 
with terrifying affection, while she re- 
constructed him”) came to take him 
“home.” But the chauffeur commented 
to the schoolteacher: ‘Damned Indian 
doll. You’d think he owned creation.” 
This “anonymous” modern Indian, 
alienated from “the gods” both of the 
old civilization and of the new, becomes 
the perfect symbol for Clark’s western 
wasteland of Nevada. 

The excellence of Clark’s fiction lies 
in the originality and richness of his re- 
creation of the life of the American 
West—past and present, real and ideal, 
savage and civilized. Within this com- 
plex life he has sought to describe the 
motives, or “gods,” which actually de- 
termine men’s actions. In his early, pri- 
vately published volume of poetry? 
(otherwise unimportant) “Chuang Tsu, 
the Wise One” gave this advice: 

T have no laws to give 

Save one; 

The Laws are, and are found 

Within. 
He has steadily’ pursued his fictional 
quest for the laws of this West with 
single-mindedness and a considerable 
measure of success. 

But the weakness of Clark’s fiction 
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lies partly in this very artistic self-con- 
sciousness: he has tried so hard to clari- 
fy the patterns of his material that his 
ideas or symbols or “laws” have some- 
times become obtrusive. The Track of 
the Cat, as he himself has said, intended 
a more complex symbolism than most 
critics have imagined in it. And he has 
analyzed in a detailed article, “The 
Ghost of an Apprehension,” how he 
conceived and wrote his brief short 
story, “The Portable Phonograph”*— 
which, even before this explication, 
seemed somewhat neat and contrived. 

All his novels, however, suggest in 
some form the conflict between the ac- 
tual West of men’s experience and the 
ideal West of men’s dreams. So, the 
very first pages of his first novel de- 
scribed the pictures on a saloon wall: 
“There was a bright-colored print of a 
bleached Indian princess in front of a 
waterfall, [and] a big painting of a 
stage-coach coming in, the horses all 
very smooth, round-bellied and with 
little thin legs all in step and all off the 
ground. ...” The description was deep- 
ly ironic and also prophetic. “The 
Sweet Promised Land of Nevada” has 
become the new “Waste Land,” which 
Clark has made his own. By watering 
this desert with dreams, he has made it 
bloom. It promises rich literary fruit. 


* Ten Women in Gale’s House, and Other Poems 
(Boston, 1932). 


* Both story and article have been anthologized 
by Mark Schorer in The Story: A Critical An- 
thology (New York, 1950). 


Brotherhood Week, February 17-24, 1952 


There is something disarming—whether in a family quarrel or in an 
international situation—resulting from a willingness to explore the other 
person’s point of view.—CHARLES SAWYER. 
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Preparing for Our Jobs 


LENNOX GREY” 


I 


Every now and then we hear someone 
talking of the “job of the English teach- 
er” as if it were a neatly definable 
single thing. But, as the once famous 
critic, James Huneker, said of that elu- 
sive conception, the “great American 
novel,”’ our English teacher’s job is “‘in 
the plural; thousands perhaps.” 

Probably most of us did come into 
the teaching of English with some 
strong central idea or vision. If you are 
of my generation, you came through a 
love of printed literature, that Odys- 
sean “arch of experience wherethro’ 
gleams that untravell’d world.” You 
would devote yourself simply to study- 
ing and teaching “the best which has 
been thought and said in the world.” 
What wonderfully deceptive momen- 
tary clarity our Victorian poets and 
schoolmasters could give to our jobs! 

Or perhaps you came in a little later, 
inspired by the wonders of language, 
literary and otherwise, as man’s most 
precious possession—all of a piece if you 
can see it steadily and whole, whether 
via linguistic philology or simply a feel- 
ing for spoken words. 

Or perhaps you are of the newest 
generation, caught by the vision of the 
whole child, or whole youth, or whole 
man or woman, growing and develop- 

‘Read at a general session of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Cincinnati, No- 
vember 22, 1951. 

2?Teachers College, Columbia University; First 


Vice-President and President-elect of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


ing, as the modern idiom has it, in and 
through language, literature, and other 
means of communication. Most of us 
now have merged these. 

No matter how you came in—and 
there are many other ports of entry be- 
side these three—often you found your 
work a remarkable and sometimes baf- 
fling mixture. All our very good current 
professional books on the teaching of 
English testify to that infinite variety— 
Ruth Strickland’s, Lucia Mirrielees’, 
Lou LaBrant’s, Allan Cross and Eliza- 
beth Carney’s, J. N. Hook’s, John 
De Boer’s and many others. Perhaps 
because it came out the year I came in 
as a beginner in the preparation of 
teachers of English, I have always had 
special fondness for the way Dorothy 
Dakin put our plural jobs in her Talks 
to Beginning Teachers of English. She 
mixed the spirit of the gallant try with a 
saving touch of wry humor: 

Consider what is demanded for you! You 
must teach your students how to write: “writ- 
ten composition”; you must teach them how 
to talk: “oral composition”; you must teach 
them to “appreciate literature”; and you must 
be able and willing to help them in what are 
termed “extra-curricular” activities, such as 
dramatics, debate, oratory, declamation, the 
“literary society,” the school paper, the annual. 
You must chaperone dances and go with them 
on their hikes... . But youth and enthusiasm 
will go far to carry you through; so be not 
discouraged.* 


Dorothy Dakin, Talks to' Beginning Teachers 
of English (New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937), 


Pp. 5. 
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In the fifteen years since that was 
written, our focus and vocabulary have 
changed somewhat. “Declamation”’ is 
no longer very frequent. But the basic 
idea has not changed. We have simply 
substituted (or added or made explicit) 
film, radio, TV, comic books, pocket 
books, school assemblies, guidance, 
studies in human relations, and many 
others. Evidently youth and enthusi- 
asm are perennial among us, for we are 
still making the gallant try with ever 
increasing range. 

How can we and others prepare for 
that increasing range—prepare in the 
sense of “visualize” and “make ready” 
as well as gain circumstantial tech- 
niques? If you have responsibility for 
preparing new teachers—whether you 
are a critic teacher for student teachers 
in high school, or the director of a fresh- 
man composition or communication 
course, or the instructor in a college or 
university course in English methods— 
how do you decide what kind of prepa- 
ration is most important for those in- 
trusted to you? For mnemonic conven- 
ience, if not poetic effect, I would put it 
under three heads: perspective, polity 
in the honored sense of our being a com- 
munity or body of teachers (distinct 
from the often dishonored werd “poli- 
tics”), and practice. 

Periodically as a professional group 
we take stock of the curriculum patterns 
we have developed, the subject-matter 
resources and professional techniques 
and devices we have accumulated, our 
professed guiding concepts and aims, 
our relations with other instructional 
fields, our professional status. Both our 
resources and our problems are impres- 
sive, especially when we consider that 
academic departments of English in our 
American high schools are only about 
sixty years old, that the great resources 


of literary and linguistic scholarship 
have been developed largely within that 
time, that the first professional course 
in the teaching of English in an Amer- 
ican university was offered not quite 
sixty years ago, and that this Council 
is only forty years old. We can well be 
impressed by the people and forces at 
work here and also be appalled by the 
problem of choice of possible subject 
matters, curriculum patterns, policies, 
aims, concepts, and practices. 

Let us focus our attention on some 
matters of decision, dealing with three 
seemingly varied matters that illustrate 
our three p’s in themselves and in in- 
terrelation. To me they seem as im- 
portant as any three we can name. One 
concerns the way we visualize and map 
“our field” for ourselves and others— 
with “our field” in quotation marks. 
That is a matter of perspective. The 
second calls for a decision as to how 
we English teachers can prepare to work 
together more effectively within our 
field and with other fields. That is a 
matter of polity. The third, selected for 
reasons that will become apparent later, 
has to do with getting adequate labora- 
tory preparation in our field—taking 
here for illustration the very practical 
activity of school journalism and the 
relation of such activity to the class- 
room course of study. That is a matter 
of practice. Yet it will appear quickly 
that these merge into one another. And 
it is for the perception of such inter- 
relationships that we need most to pre- 
pare, if we are to carry on our jobs 
effectively. 


II 


First, then, when we speak of “our 
field,” what kind of perspective do we 
want our metaphor to indicate—some- 
thing like a farmer’s walled field or a 
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patch-sized biblical vineyard to labor 
in? Or a “field of activity,” in another 
popular idiom? Or a physicist’s “field 
of force”? Or the “field” that appears 
in a telescope or under a microscope? 
Or a field of battle? Or a field of entries 
in a race? 

The question is more than academic 
word-play with a dictionary. For a 
good many critics of English today seem 
to have the idea that we think of a rigid- 
ly contained field, with stubbornly 
mended walls to keep other peoples’ 
pines and our apple trees from mixing 
with one another, despite the fact that 
we constantly applaud Robert Frost 
on the folly of such jealously guarded 
walls. Our critics’ word is “compart- 
mentalization,” with claustrophobic un- 
dertones. 

Obviously, we must not allow our- 
selves to be walled in by such words, 
any more than we should allow our- 
selves to be impaled on the horns of 
such false either-or dilemmas as “Do 
you teach content or skill?” for instance, 
or “Do you teach the subject or the 
child?” We do all of them, plus. 

There is plenty of evidence that most 
of us English teachers do not map our 
field with fences or walls. True, by tra- 
dition and also by law, we do have some 
pretty well-surveyed, richly productive, 
and well-beloved fields on our map— 
language and literature—assigned to us 
for cultivation in themselves and for 
our students. But language and liter- 
ature are not encompassed in a tight 
little island or in a corner of New Eng- 
land or in Greenwich Village. Language 
and literature are forms of human be- 
havior—forms that make us human. 
They are all over the map, and if we 
think of our map as a kind of picto- 
graphic Covarrubias map or pictorial 
travel map, we see their tangible expres- 


sion in such widespread symbols as li- 
braries, bookshops, drugstore book- 
shelves, newsstands, theaters, movie 
houses, radio stations, radio and tele- 
vision receivers, advertising billboards 
and displays—and, above all, people 
speaking, listening, writing, reading, ob- 
serving, and demonstrating everywhere. 
Basically our field is people communi- 
cating in a hard-won tradition of free- 
dom—not easily walled in. 

For evidence beyond pictographic 
metaphors, we need only think of our 
key publications in English of the last 
twenty years. In 1932 Dora V. Smith 
surveyed Jnstruction in English for the 
United States Office of Education. Re- 
porting on stated aims in 156 recently 
published courses in English in 127 
cities in 33 states, did she find literary 
history and rules of grammar at the 
head of the list? By no means. For 
literary aims she found “vicarious ex- 
perience” at the top, followed by 
“standards for future reading,” “knowl- 
edge of literary types,” “character and 
ideals,” “enjoyment,” “cultivation of 
aesthetic nature,” and “good citizen- 
ship.” For oral composition she found 
“ability to meet life needs in speech” 
heading the list, followed by “effective 
delivery,” “correct usage,” and “power 
of organization.” For written composi- 
tion she found “correctness and mechan- 
ical form,” “paragraph writing,” “co- 
herent sentences,” “letter writing,” be- 
cause these specific, yet flexible, matters 
are demanded of us. 

What is the picture today? In 1949 
Harold V. Baker, of the University of 
Alberta, analyzed the responsibilities of 
American high school English teachers, 
as seen by 251 English teachers. These 
were the leading aims among 26 con- 
siderations: (1) effective speech, (2) 
effective writing, (3) reading judgment, 
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(4) clear thinking, (5) ethical guid- 
ance, (6) library guidance, and (7) 
democratic attitudes. These hardly sug- 
gest a walled field. 

Consider the publications of the 
NCTE between 1935 and 1950: An 
Experience Curriculum in 1935, edited 
by W. W. Hatfield; Conducting Ex- 
periences in English in 1939, edited by 
Angela Broening; A Correlated Cur- 
riculum in 1936, edited by Ruth Mary 
Weeks; The Subject Fields in General 
Education in 1941, edited by John 
De Boer; Radio and English Teaching 
in 1941, edited by Max J. Herzberg; 
wartime bulletins on communication 
and the related communication arts by 
various people; An Emerging Curric- 
ulum (1946), edited by Max J. Herz- 
berg; books by Fries, Marckwardt and 
Walcott, Kennedy, and Pooley on our 
living language; and many other bul- 
letins on film, discussion, mass com- 
munication, core programs, and cur- 
rently a statement of aims, called ““(Com- 
munication No. 7,” previewing the ma- 
jor concerns of the forthcoming publi- 
cations of the NCTE Curriculum Com- 
mission, ranging from the development 
of healthy personalities (the theme of 
this 1951 convention) to adequate vo- 
cational guidance. 

It is not easy to map all this or con- 
vey it in a metaphor of field, unless it 
is a “field of force” or a “‘field of vision.” 
Yet increasingly I have been asking my- 
self, as I now ask you, if we must not 
consciously and insistently map it as a 
human ecologist maps the areas of his 
work. His maps stress the interaction 
of living things with one another and 
their environment in all kinds of com- 
munities—very different from the real 
estate map or the political map. 

Or perhaps I should put it another 
way. Can we avoid such mapping, when 


writers as representative and varied as 
John Steinbeck, George Stewart, Donald 
Peattie, Louis Bromfield, Conrad Rich- 
ter, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, and 
John Marquand are insistently calling 
our attention to the ecological interac- 
tions and communication or lack of 
communication of our mobile people. 
Steinbeck put his philosophy of mapping 
very clearly in the opening pages of Sea 
of Cortez, a year or so after The Grapes 
of Wrath, when he said: “Let us go... 
into the Sea of Cortez, realizing that 
we become forever a part of it; that our 
rubber boots slogging through a flat of 
eel grass, that the rocks we turn over 
in a tide pool, make us truly and per- 
manently a factor in the ecology of the 
region. We shall take something away 
from it but we shall leave something 
too.” 

Here is a kind of three-dimensional 
or even four-dimensional mapping (i.e., 
with a time dimension) that Louis 
Bromfield points up in his account of 
the new Warburg room in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History when 
he says that ecology as presented in this 
room—in picture, map dioramas, phys- 
iographic cross-section, and words—is 
at once a science and a philosophy. 

Both writers were drawing the same 
inferences about responsible human con- 
duct in our earthly house (eco- is from 
the Greek word for “house”) which an 
Oklahoma ecologist, Paul Sears, now 
of Yale, had drawn in 1937 in a book 
called This Is Our World (pp. 7-8): 


Since that Darwinian earthquake . . . the in- 
timation that man is an animal became the 
signal to break ranks. If the red rule of nature 
was ruthless, so be it . .. morals become at best 
a matter of convenience. ... 

It is possible for a poison draft to contain its 
own antidote. For not quite fifty years, science, 
driving on to the bitter end with its assump- 
tions, has been investigating the behavior of 
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living things under natural conditions, as well 
as in the laboratory. . . . It has found, to be 
brief, that there is no event that is not num- 
bered, that does not have its consequences. 
Conduct has become once more a matter of 
tremendous significance. 


The kind of map implied here is the 
kind of map you see shaped in a film 
like Pare Lorenz’s The River or in the 
TVA. Though I was not brought up on 
John Dewey, I am impressed that it is 
a way of thinking he recommends in 
Knowing and the Known. Or if you pre- 
fer your prophecies in another form, it 
provides the lead editorial in Street and 
Smith’s Astounding Science Fiction for 
September, 1951. 

I do not profess to have made this 
map clear. But if you see a kind of pic- 
tograph map in depth, concerned with 
human communication wherever it is 
found, concerned with highways as 
much as with key landmarks, with sky- 
ways as well as with cultivated fields, 
I think you will recognize a kind of 
map many people are beginning to 
visualize. I am aware, of course, of the 
general semanticists’ metaphor that the 
map is not the territory, and I agree; 
but, instead of stressing the negative, 
why don’t we accentuate the positive? 
Let’s make the best map we can of the 
territory we cover. I don’t know quite 
what to call that map, beyond “the field 
of human communication.” But I have 
faith in our inventiveness, to find a term, 
to give to the expression “our field” the 
needed meaning when we try to talk 
with critics who like to put us into little 
boxes on curriculum charts. 

And we must talk with them. They 
don’t read our books. We must reach 
them in other ways. 

The second and third questions, on 
polity and practice, for which we must 
be prepared and must prepare others, 


spring from the groundwork established 
for the first. 

The breadth of Council publications 
and other evidence show how compre- 
hensive the English field is when Eng- 
lish teachers get together to consider 
aims and make courses of study. Un- 
fortunately, we do not get together 
enough, any more than we reach admin- 
istrators and general curriculum work- 
ers and the lay public long out of school. 
The Council has 14,000 members. Our 
24,000 American high schools must have 
between 75,000 and 100,000 English 
teachers, and our 1,800 colleges doubt- 
less have between 7,500 and 10,000 
more. Nobody has made a count that 
I have been able to find. But, unques- 
tionably, the channels of communication 
in our schools are so badly clogged that 
far too few English teachers are able 
to compare notes and work together. 

Particularly in our high schools, con- 
ditions have not encouraged English 
teachers to get together much in the last 
thirty years. Departments that have 
issued courses of study are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Except in 
larger cities, departments of English 
also are the exception rather than the 
rule, and many departments in big cities 
exist for administrative purposes rather 
than for curriculum development. 
Doubtless there are many narrow Eng- 
lish teachers, as a result. It is no one’s 
fault and everyone’s fault. Soon after 
World War I, a fear of the compartmen- 
talization I mention prompted many 
high school leaders to discourage the 
continuation of departments. Compre- 
hensive curriculum committees or grade- 
wide committees were sometimes estab- 
lished to provide for interchange of 
ideas, but more often no adequate sub- 
stitute for the department, as a means 
of interchange, was provided. As a re- 
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sult, English teachers and also teachers 
in other field were isolated not only 
from the teachers in other fields, as per- 
haps they were before, but from one 
another within fields, except for casual 
exchanges at lunch or in the common 
room. In many schools it even became 
lese majesty for English teachers to sug- 
gest anything resembling department 
meetings. 

Without some formal or informal de- 
partmental group or a representative 
committee whose members could pro- 
vide some leadership or spokesmanship, 
leadership then devolved upon the 
school administrator, who seldom was 
able to provide what was needed for all 
fields. To break this bottleneck, or at 
least enlarge the neck, we now have 
proposals for curriculum supervisors or 
core committees, which should help, if 
not solve ‘the whole problem. 

For English teachers, moreover, these 
administrative conditions promoting 
isolation from one another are aggra- 
vated by other conditions of our work, 
amounting almost to an occupational 
disease. Anyone seeing English teachers 
busy with school plays, newspapers, 
yearbooks, clubs, and other activities 
involving the whole student population 
would hardly be able to think of Eng- 
lish teachers as isolated. Yet we have 
been isolated from one another by our 
very excess of activity as well as by our 
lack of school organization. Of course, 
there are important compensations. Eng- 
lish teachers have probably been closer 
to students than most teachers, as a 
Scholastic poll of student opinion on the 
value of various high school subjects 
suggested several years ago. But when 
we consider these factors and also the 
fact of a certain solitariness in the grad- 
ing of papers and reading of books, we 
may feel that Touchstone’s conversa- 


tion with Corin in As You Like It was 
prophetically written for us: 


Cor.: And how like you this shepherd’s life, 
Master Touchstone? 

Toucu.: Truly, shepherd, in respect of it- 
self, it is a good life. . . . In respect that it is 
solitary, I like it very well; but in respect that 
it is private, it is a very vile life. Now in 
respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; 
but in respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. 
As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my humor 
well; but as there is no more plenty in it, it 
goes much against my stomach. Hast any phi- 
losophy in thee, shepherd? [As You Like It, 
Act III, scene 2, ll. 11 f.]. 


How can we prepare new teachers to 
cope with this isolation in busy Arden 
Forest? Should we urge the restoration 
of departments, toward which there 
seems to be some tendency? Or urge a 
divisional broad-field clustering of spe- 
cialties such as college departments, 
with opportunity to work together, have 
developed in the last thirty years? Or 
urge representative school-wide cur- 
riculum committees, whether for spe- 
cialized fields or cores or both, through 
which leadership and common under- 
standing for curriculum development in 
various fields may come? 

Probably the solution can be no one 
of these for all schools but must be 
varied according to local needs and pos- 
sibilities. Can we question, however, 
that we must prepare decisively to meet 
this problem of isolation? Whatever the 
answer in a particular school, we can 
encourage one another and our students 
to be less rugged individualists, urging 
membership in English clubs and asso- 
ciations to carry on forward-looking 
work, 

Consider where we would be if, in 
these last thirty years, we had not had 
a Council where we could get together 
to plan broadly—as one more extra-cur- 
ricular activity. That need explains the 
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strength of the NCTE, with its many 
regional and local affiliated groups. I 
see encouraging signs also of increased 
communication with one another in the 
newsletters of state, city, and univer- 
sity groups. But we need opportunities 
to get together with one another and 
with teachers in other fields in our 
schools and within reasonable working 
schedules, to state clearly and ines- 
capably how we see our jobs. 

That leads into the third and last 
major consideration—practice, action. 


Seeing how many considerations are © 


spread over our map and how even 
our valuable extra-curricular activities 
tend to isolate us, we face a key ques- 
tion in all life and art: Economy. How 
can we get the greatest possible results 
with the greatest possible economy of 
means in practice? Are there certain 
focal points where our responsibilities 
converge, or may be made to converge, 
so that one experience, like an incident 
in a good short story, may serve several 
purposes—as circumstantial experience, 
for insight into human nature; as guide 
to conduct, for revelation of value; as 
stimulus to communication, for common 
understanding? 

This question of economy is one to 
which some of us have been devoting 
a good deal of attention in the last eight 
years, ever since the NCTE, by unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Directors in 
1942; set out to reclaim our rightful 
share of the word “communication” 
from the engineers, who had all but 
pre-empted it for technical “communi- 
cations.” 

How, we have asked ourselves, could 
we focus significant firsthand laboratory 
experience with newsprint, radio, film, 
and other media so that our concern 
with them would be clear and would not 
conflict with, but rather reinforce and 


be reinforced by, our concern with liter- 
ature and language, which was also 
growing to world-wide and art-wide 
dimensions? 

At first, the most obvious answer 
seemed to be a communication center in 
the school, college, and professional 
school. But, theoretically sound as that 
might be, it meant that space would 
have to be found, funds secured, and 
staff assignments made for conference 
and instruction, in competition with 
other demands for space, money, and 
faculty time and energy. Here and there 
such centers or beginnings of such cen- 
ters were proposed or established. But 
the obstacles were so great that it 
seemed there must be a more econom- 
ical way. Thanks to many of you here, 
whose schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties I visited in the spring of 1950, an- 
other far-reaching possibility appeared. 

Why not develop possibilities of 
school journalism as an essential rather 
than peripheral part of our program; 
as a concern of all rather than as a play 
activity of a few; and as a means of 
saying to one another, to administra- 
tors, to students and community, what 
we and other teachers are trying to do, 
in the whole school-community context? 
The school newspaper has, or should 
have, responsibility for observing, pic- 
turing, analyzing, interpreting, and ap- 
praising all modern means of commu- 
nication in the school community—as- 
semblies, exhibits, plays, forums, films, 
radio and TV programs, libraries, im- 
portant new books and other publica- 
tions—not in isolation but in the con- 
text of all other significant school activ- 
ities. Modern journalism uses radio 
film, television, pictorial graphics, as 
well as print. The school newspaper 
commonly has room-space of its own, 
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and usually a budget. In many schools 
there is a journalism class hour. It is 
usually a responsibility of English 
teachers. All students see the school 
paper, though heretofore only a limited 
group have worked on it. Why not 
channel the best writings into it from 
classroom-wall newspapers, prepared 
on scheduled days of the week in many 
classes? 

Such converging lines of thought in 
themselves would not have been enough, 
persuasively practical as they are, if it 
had not been for something that has 
been happening in several leading uni- 
versities and colleges. At the University 
of Minnesota, the new program for lan- 
guage arts teachers, which Dora V. 
Smith has helped to work out, calls for 
a course in mass media of communica- 
tion offered in the School of Journalism. 
At the University of Wisconsin, the 
summer conference on communication, 
directed by Francis Shoemaker, pro- 
vides channels through which the find- 
ings of modern journalism research in 
many media can reach English teachers. 
At the University of Illinois, the new 
Division of Communication, under the 
deanship of Wilbur Schramm, former 
English teacher, includes the School of 
Journalism and will make a new kind of 
journalistic research available to teach- 
ers, co-ordinating findings on various 
media of communication. Perhaps it is 
significant that the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, under the chair- 
manship of former Chancellor Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, directed 
attention to all mass media of commu- 
nication but dealt with them under an 
established journalistic concept in the 
publication, Toward a Free and Re- 
sponsible Press. And we may see a ten- 
dency or trend in the fact that the fea- 
tured speaker at the C.C.C.C. confer- 


ence in Chicago last spring was a pro- 
fessor of journalism at Northwestern 
University. 

In short, schools of journalism are 
now moving beyond their older voca- 
tional function to a scholarly co-ordi- 
nating function and general education 
function, concerned with the best that 
has been thought and said about all 
communication media. Through them 
may be channeled the most significant 
findings of modern communication re- 
search. Alert English teachers who have 
wondered if we would have to do that 
job ourselves are establishing channels 
to them. Isn’t school journalism the 
natural outlet for such findings and a 
natural laboratory for putting the find- 
ings into practice? 

We need not dwell here on the solu- 
tion which such a new status for school 
journalism could provide for the vexing 
question of extra-curricular newspaper 
and yearbook responsibilities. But we 
can see that it might be far-reaching. 

Such possibilities are not free of 
problems. This we have found in our 
eighteen-month-old Workshop in School 
Journalism and Related Communica- 
tion Arts at Teachers College, where 
we have followed our established prov- 
ing-ground practice of finding out how 
explosive such a workshop may be in 
the preparation of teachers, before we 
recommend it to anyone else. We think 
it has proved very much to the good, 
extending laboratory experience for 
teachers in ways that are at once far- 
reaching, concentrated, and economical 
and that seem to reinforce rather than 
reduce our interests in language and 
literature. 

Here, then, as samples, are three 
closely related matters among many 
matters that call for attention in the 
preparation of English teachers today, 
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put as questions for ourselves in 
service and for our students preparing 
for service. 

1. How to map our field so that we 
are not fenced in by others’ misinter- 
pretations, and so that we keep perspec- 
tive for ourselves and others. 

2. How to be less isolated from one 
another in our everyday work, so that 
we maintain sound professional polity. 

3. How to develop economical labo- 
ratory practice in our new communica- 
tion responsibilities. 

No one can be dogmatic about the 


answers. I am more interested in ask- 
ing the right questions than in fixing 
any hurried answers. But, from many 
signs, I am fairly sure that, unless we 
prepare clear-sightedly for these as- 
pects of our jobs, there will not be 
much point in preparing for other as- 
pects. If we do work together, describe 
our work clearly, and exemplify what 
we mean via school journalism and 
other means, I have the greatest faith 
in the future of our work, tested ulti- 
mately in the perspectives, community 
polity, and practices of those we teach. 


Lntensive Reading 


WILLIAM S. PARQUETTE! 


Since it is almost an axiom that being 
able to perform the mechanics of read- 
ing does not guarantee intelligent read- 
ing, a teacher in a secondary school 
must try to help his students become 
intelligent readers. At St. Louis Coun- 
try Day School we attempt to develop 
our young readers through a method 
which I shall call “intensive reading.” 
There is no mystery about intensive 
reading. It involves two things: a close 
examination of what is being written 
and a study of how the material is put 
together. 

The student should be exposed to the 


basic principle of unity which underlies" 


any creative literary form. This under- 
standing has to be arrived at through a 
study of the function of such things as 
imagery, exposition, setting, plot, char- 
acter, symbols, etc. If he has some 
knowledge of how an author works, 
then he, the student, will have come 
closer to some critical values by which 
he can select his reading. 


’St. Louis Country Day School. 


The limitations I have set for this 
paper prevent me from outlining a 
course of reading for the full four years. 
Sufficient is it to say that at Country 
Day we read and study carefully all 
types of writing. Hayakawa’s Language 
in Thought and Action is followed by 
an intensive study of logic in Cunning- 
ham and Cushwa’s Ways of Thinking 
and Writing. Essays in anthologies 
precede required reading in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Biography, the novel, and~ 
longer works of nonfiction are read and 
reported as outside assignments. The 
outside reading is with few exceptions a 
directed program. On the occasions on 
which all boys read the same book, I 
have them answer questions designed to 
make them look beyond the surface ac- 
tion of the piece they have been read- 
ing. It is useless to assume that a young 
student can or will read on anything but 
an action level. He has to be helped. It 
is the purpose of this paper to show 
how he can be helped in the specific 
study of an art form—the short story. 
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In his freshman year the student is 
introduced to the principles of short 
story composition. He reads, for the 
most part, stories which appeal to boys 
and girls his age. He does not divide 
the stories into plot stories, setting 
stories, etc. This kind of artificial divi- 
sion leaves out the basic idea of the 
function of these elements in terms of 
the themes. We try, right from the 
start, to ascertain what each author is 
seeking to accomplish with his material. 

The sophomore year intensifies this 
study of the relation of organization to 
theme. One year older, the student is 
really several years older in tastes and 
awarenesses. He cannot get excited 
about the basketball hero who in com- 
peting for a gold watch forgets he is a 
team player and has to relearn that les- 
son. The story of the young hobblede- 
hoy trying to win the town’s belle 
makes him hoot with derision. Even a 
well-organized story like Canby’s “Best 
Bait for Mosquitoes” seems pallid and 
unreal to him. For his satisfaction I use 
the stories in the Pocket Book collec- 
tion. Here are a great variety of themes 
and techniques. From the sentimental- 
ism of Bret Harte to the subtle irony of 
Anatole France these stories challenge 
the imagination of both teacher and 
student. The book has the added virtue 
of being free from editorial comment. 

In their junior year our boys are ex- 
posed to the final group study of the 
short story. We use as our text the 
Modern Library collection of short 
stories. If we take a couple of stories at 
random, I can perhaps best describe 
our method. 

“Haircut” by Ring Lardner is a story 
told by a barber to a stranger. The 
barber tells of the exploits of the town’s 
practical joker, Jim Kendall, who 
wound up as the victim of one of his 


own jokes. As the barber handles it, the 
story is garrulously told, with many 
asides on village mores. We also see the 
barber feeling his way with the stranger 
in his chair as he, the barber, indicates 
an awareness of Jim Kendall’s character 
by telling Kendall’s exploits in ascend- 
ing order of viciousness. 

“What’s it all about?” I may ask 
the class. “That the practical joker got 
his in the end?” Some have come to 
that conclusion. “If that is the idea be- 
hind the story, what has the barber to 
do with it?” Someone suggests that he 
seemed to like Kendall, that he appre- 
ciated the fact that Kendall brought a 
little zing to the village life. Now things 
are pretty dull. “Would you say the bar- 
ber approved of Jim?” Most students 
felt that the barber certainly did. “What, 
then, is the author’s intent in having 
the barber:approve of Jim?” Finally we 
shape up an expression of the theme 
which might go something like this: 
Tacit approval of an evil is an evil in 
itself. We as a group see, then, that 
Lardner’s surface humor masked a very 
serious purpose. But we have been able 
to see that, only by searching out the 
why of Lardner’s technique in this 
story. 

If we consider the Mansfield story, 
“Miss Brill,’ we have a story whose 
appeal cannot be on an action level, 
cannot be because of exciting, earth- 
shattering characters. Miss Brill, an 
English schoolmistress of doubtful vin- 
tage, takes from the closet of her one 
room her prized possession, a once 
handsome fur piece. She wraps the fur 
piece lovingly around her shoulders and 
ventures forth to view the great drama 
of life on display for her alone in the 
park. Her mood, one of keen anticipa- 
tion induced almost as an act of will, is 
slowly worn away by a series of tiny 
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abrasive events. The final incident that 
shatters her fantasy world comes as 
she is sitting on a park bench watching 
two young lovers whom she imagines 
to be hero and heroine of a great ro- 
mance. They explode with cruel re- 
marks and derisive laughter about her 
ridiculous, shoddy fur piece. Miss 
Mansfield closes her fragile and delicate 
story with a scene of Miss Brill’s put- 
ting away the fur piece and thinking 
she hears someone crying. 

Students (especially boys) do not at 
first see any particular value in a story 
of this kind. They cannot be expected 
to identify themselves with Miss Brill; 
yet Miss Brill’s problem is one they 
have experienced. They, too, know fan- 
tasy life, the peculiar joy of anticipa- 
tion, the ironic disappointment of fulfil- 
ment; and some have even known the 
pathos of loneliness. We emphasize in 
this story the value of symbols that are 
so carefully integrated as to be unob- 
trusive and yet make of the story some- 
thing more universal than the simple 
experience of a Miss Brill. As a leading 
question I ask my students to give a 
sketch of Miss Brill’s life. What was 
she like? Why is her room described as 
a cupboard? What had brought her to 
this pathetic afternoon? We go to the 
story for the answers. Even the plot, 
the conflict of reality and fantasy, is 
arranged in a series of symbols. In her 
fantasy world Miss Brill enjoys a feel- 
ing of superiority. She imagines herself 
to be the director of a star dramatic 
company with the park her theater. 
Only Miss Brill understands that this 
is the great drama of life. But the real 
world which she has invested with an 
aura of make-believe is not a pleasant 
world. It is a world of a callous woman 
discarding a bunch of ragged violets a 
little boy had given her; a world of a 


faded coquette trying to hold the inter- 
est of a bored lover. The color symbol 
is yellow. What is the connection be- 
tween the yellow leaves of the trees, the 
yellow ermine wrap of the coquette, and 
Miss Brill herself? 

Through the clash of these symbols 
Miss Mansfield gives us a picture of a 
sensitive and fundamentally human 
person. The story is told through Miss 
Brill’s perceptions, and these percep- 
tions, so beautifully articulated, give us 
Miss Brill. Through careful and close 
attention to the manipulation of mate- 
rial in this story my students can at 
least partially understand Miss Brill, 
can know the poverty of her life, and 
can perhaps appreciate the tiny struggle 
she has put up. (Incidentally, it’s a 
good story to dramatize the difference 
between bathos and pathos.) 

To determine whether the method of 
analysis suggested throughout this pa- 
per has been absorbed by my students, 
I read aloud a story and have the stu- 
dents answer questions previously dis- 
tributed. Last year I read Mark Schor- 
er’s “An Empty Lot.” The story briefly 
is this: A man (no name) is sitting in a 
parked car on a Sunday afternoon in a 
deserted slum area of a big city. He is 
waiting for a friend to emerge from a . 
run-down, though huge, office and ware- 
house building. He has an uncomfort- 
able feeling, brought on partly by the 
deserted nature of the shabby street, 
partly by the sensation of insignificance 
caused, perhaps, by the huge buildings, 
and partly by the sudden explosive 
noise of an elevated train as it hurtles 
over the tracks across the end of the 
street. The uncomfortable feeling is ac- 
centuated by the noise as of someone 
thumping a stick with a monotonous 
slow rhythm. Through a broken section 
of a high board fence of an empty lot he 
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can see a kneeling boy slowly raising 
and lowering a stick. Despite an ob- 
vious effort to disregard the scene and 
escape into a reverie, he feels compelled 
to investigate. Coming closer he sees 
that the kneeling boy is methodically 
beating a dead dog. Appalled at the 
sight and nauseated by a feeling that 
he cannot identify, he rushes over to 
stop the boy. The boy (no name) is ten, 
ragged, thin, white-faced, and emotion- 
less as he goes about his awful task of 
beating the dead mongrel pup. In a 
series of tight, highly charged questions 
and answers, the reader learns that the 
boy has no one to play with, that he has 
a father but no mother, that the dog 
had been killed by a motor car. Nothing 
the man can say, however, can make 
the boy stop. Only the threat of calling 
the police does it. Frustrated and sick 
with trying to find out what is missing 
there, the man hears with gladsome re- 
lief the horn of his car. He hurries away 
from the loathsome scene, and as he is 
coming through the opening of the 
fence he hears the boy say “Goddam 
you, Jack, why did you have to get 
killed?” 

I asked these questions: (1) Why 
were there no names? (2) Did the au- 
thor provide any motivation for the 
boy’s attack on his dog? (3) Whose 
story was it? (4) What was it that the 
man was seeking? (On three different 
occasions he spoke of something miss- 
ing.) (5) Suggest the author’s intent or 
theme. 

Almost all the boys decided that by 
not using specific names the author 
hoped to establish a wider significance 
for his story. By having nameless char- 
acters the ambivalent attitude of fasci- 
nation and horror seemed more truth- 
fully established. The possession of a 
high-priced car and his unfamiliarity 


with the area established the man as 
well-to-do. The boy is, of course, the 
underprivileged. The story can then be 
seen as having symbolic meaning, as 
reflecting the disparity between social 
classes. On question 2 most boys de- 
cided that the setting had a lot to do 
with the motivation. One student sug- 
gested that the boy’s closeness to the 
dog was the only relief he had from his 
environment and that in punishing the 
dog for having died he was in reality 
punishing his environment. Another lad 
said that the beating simply was a re- 
lease of tension caused by the loss. An- 
other boy said that in this environment 
disobedience was always followed by 
physical punishment. The dog had dis- 
obeyed the young owner, hence the 
compulsion to beat his pup. This same 
student offered the idea that anger 
often precedes sorrow. (Later in a live- 
ly oral discussion of the test I asked 
him about that statement. He said he 
had never really thought of it that way 
until he heard the story, but that he did 
remember that he had felt angry and 
mad first when his grandfather had 
died.) How true it is that good litera- 
ture can invest the obvious with genuine 
significance. 

Most, but not all, of the students 
thought that the story was the man’s. 
Very properly they developed their 
reasoning through an examination of 
the structure of the story. The story 
was told through the man; he began it; 
he ended it. His reaction was clearly 
established. Some, however, felt that 
the man was only the instrument and 
that the real power of the story came 
through the pathos of the boy’s plight 
over the loss of his dog. Here is where 
a teacher can assume final authority if 
he wishes, but he’ll lose a first-rate 
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class discussion if he doesn’t let his stu- 
dents argue it out first among themselves. 

On question 4 only three of the sev- 
enteen juniors thought that what the 
man felt was missing was an under- 
standing of his own feeling. Two of the 
three considered the possibilities that 
the man felt involved, that he had a 
feeling of guilt, of responsibility, in this 
boy’s perverted expression of grief. 

The final question produced a variety 
of answers, yet each was consistent 
with the line of reasoning developed 
through the previous four. Some felt 
that it was intended to be a study of 
environmental pressures; others sug- 
gested a simple study in bewilderment. 
Still others got closer to what I think 
Mr. Schorer is trying to suggest by this 
story. He seems to be saying that we 
never exist apart from others, that at 
any time our invulnerability may be 
breached. Furthermore, he does not 
sentimentalize the problem. The man 
doesn’t rescue the boy with the promise 
of another dog. 

As I have indicated, we carried on 
this particular story through a class dis- 


cussion. It was heated, lively, tangen- 
tial. But the important thing was that 
the boys were thinking about the story 
and what it meant to them. Thinking 
about literature has gone out of fashion 
of late. One reads for pleasure, not to 
think, is the argument advanced by 
people who should know better. That 
there can be pleasure in reflection, in a 
new idea, in recognizing a facet of hu- 
man experience uniquely presented 
seems strange to those whose emotions 
are quickly aroused by the pictorial 
arts of television and cinema. 

Finally, in answer to the protector 
of adolescence who feels the material is 
too hard let me say that all my experi- 
ence has taught me that even the poor- 
est students respond with everything 
they have to work that to them seems 
worth while. The mind grows only when 
it is challenged. Curiosity is stifled 
when the object is not worthy of the 
interest demanded. The skilful teacher 
will sense how much his students can 
absorb and will give them that fraction 
more which constitutes for them a goal 
and for him the joy of teaching. 


Composition for Sentors 


RAY H. LAWSON’ 


Ix A school where emphasis has not 
been placed on written communication, 
developing a composition course for 
college preparatory seniors has posed a 
serious problem. Through much experi- 
mentation, an effective course has 
evolved, a course whose objective is to 
develop a clear and effective manner of 
communicating ideas. Developing this 
clear expression of ideas brought up the 
problem of what grammar and how much 
Rochester (Mich.) High School. 


grammar to teach. The Preparation for 
College English offered an answer by rec- 
ommending that the student understand 
the fundamental elements of a sentence, 
the parts of speech, and some of the in- 
flections.’ 

With this in mind, then, the first six 

2 Preparation for College English: An Inter pre- 
tation of College Entrance Standards in English, by 
the Michigan Committee on the Articulation of 
High Schoo] and College English, ed. Clarence D. 
Thorpe (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1942, 1945), P. 13. 
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~ weeks is a period in which the teacher at- 
tempts to familiarize the students with a 
certain number of forms that are helpful 
tools in the business of writing. The class 
begins with a review of the parts of 
speech, putting special emphasis on the 
noun, pronoun, adjective, adverb, and 
the verb. By mastering these elements, 
the students have a basis for a study of 
the sentence and can more readily recog- 
nize and use such parts of the sentence as 
subject, predicate, modifiers, objects, 
clauses, and phrases. This review does 
not mean that they are proficient in the 
use of grammatical terminology, but it 
does provide the students with a com- 
mon ground upon which to discuss their 
writing problems. In order that there 
may be writing problems to discuss, 
thereby making the study of grammar 
more meaningful, composition and gram- 
mar are not divorced. They begin to- 
gether. 

In this study of grammar the students 
do not simply familiarize themselves 
with a vocabulary of grammatical no- 
menclature. Nor do they spend thirty 
hours filling in the blanks of a workbook. 
They arrive at the terms through a study 
of their own sentences, for so often a stu- 
dent’s criticism in the study of sentences 
is that those in the workbook are so dif- 
ferent from his own. Since this is a re- 
view course, the students begin with a 
definition and then compose sentences to 
illustrate the principle being studied. It 
is here, too, that their compositions be- 
come especially valuable. This study of 
the essentials in grammar is not an end in 
itself but serves as a springboard for 
further study whenever it is necessary. 

If one’s aim is clear and effective ex- 
pression in writing, then the teacher must 
ever face the problem of spelling, vocabu- 
lary, and the other mechanics, such as 
punctuation, capitalization, syllabica- 
tion, and paragraphing. These latter ele- 
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ments, I believe, can best be taught not 
as a separate unit but as part of the ev- 
eryday writing. It is the spelling and vo- 
cabulary that are most difficult to mo- 
tivate. I have found that the most effec- 
tive method is constantly to make the 
students aware of words through fre- 
quent periods of word study and drill, 
devoting approximately one hour each 
week to them. 

In planning the writing course, the 
next eight weeks deal with the develop- 
ment of the paragraph. Although many 
teachers believe that the paragraph 
should be taught simply as a unit of 
thought without regard to the methods 
of development and arrangement, I find 
it advantageous to acquaint the students 
with the various types. During this study 
they become aware, however, that writ- 
ers are not confined entirely to a single 
method within the paragraph. Beginning 
with paragraphs of detail, examples, 
comparison and contrast, cause and ef- 
fect, and ending with those of extended 
definition, the students practice all the 
forms. Besides giving them variation in 
their communication, it makes the stu- 
dents more aware of the importance of 
detail in bringing out a point. 

The first step in this sort of study is to 
have the students find examples of types 
in their reading of the current periodicals 
as well as in the literature being studied. 
Each person brings a paragraph to class, 
reads it aloud, and points out the element 
being stressed. In some cases he copies 
short paragraphs on the blackboard. In 
the beginning this is effective, for it gives 
an opportunity to work on outlining, to 
pick out the topic sentences, and to study 
the author’s system of relating one sen- 
tence to another. Also, by comparing 
many examples, they begin to see what 
makes for strength in certain writing. 
Probably more important than having 
the students bring to class what others 
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have written is to have them bring their 
own samples. This means that each stu- 
dent must write to be read, a practice 
which is not foreign to him, because he 
got adjusted to it during his first six 
weeks in studying the composition tools. 

During this unit each student writes 
at least two samples of the major types 
of paragraphs. Besides these, he also 
studies and practices on introductory, 
transitional, and concluding paragraphs. 

Having had considerable practice or- 
ganizing the simple paragraph during the 
first part of the semester, the student is 
ready to use larger units with which to 
express his ideas. In the last six weeks he 
learns how the principles of unity and 
coherence that applied to the paragraph 
also apply to the longer composition. 

In content, then, the course stresses 
the tools of writing, a degree of mastery 
in the use of various types of paragraphs, 
and finally a weaving of these elements 
into the longer composition. 

But what of the methods that aid in 
accomplishing the objectives of the 
course? I shall describe the techniques 
that I have found most helpful. 

No technique will be particularly suc- 
cessful unless the students have an idea 
to express and a desire to express it. 
Therefore, at the beginning of the semes- 
ter, there is an announcement to the ef- 
fect that the class will either hear or see 
part of or all of everything the students 
write. The first question they immedi- 
ately ask is, “What shall we write 
about?” The class finds the answer to 
that one through a system of small com- 
mittees, each of which suggests four or 
five topics that might be of interest to the 
entire class. From these topics, frequent- 
ly centering around social or personal 
problems, there is ample grist for the 
mill. Another method of acquiring sub- 
jects for composition is through the study 


of literature. Some of these ideas are es- 
pecially effective for impromptu writing. 

Having selected a suitable topic or 
topics, the next step is that of discussing 
it and writing about it. From a general 
discussion, the students get many ideas 
that aid them in their thinking on the 
problem. These discussions also assist the 
students in organizing their ideas, espe- 
cially in the early weeks of the course. 
While they are writing, the major part of 
which they do within the class period, I 
have an opportunity to move among 
them to answer questions, offer sugges- 
tions, or help make on-the-spot correc- 
tions. Often, while writing, the students 
get together in groups of three or four to 
help one another by pointing out errors 
and making general criticisms. 

After the students submit their com- 
positions, I vary the procedure through 
which the papers may have an audience. 
For the first few assignments, I provide 
each student with a mimeographed copy 
of the completed papers, omitting the 
writer’s name. With these at hand, the 
class more easily sees errors common to 
the entire group and can arrive at more 
effective ways of correcting these errors. 
Another popular method is dividing the 


- class into small groups, distributing the 


papers among them, and having them se- 
lect the best ones to be read before the 
class. Either the chairman of each group 
or the teacher reads the selected papers. 

The opaque projector has also proved 
a valuable aid in getting the composi- 
tions before the students. With this de- 
vice, they have not only a chance to 
study the content and structure of the 
written material but also an opportunity 
to criticize the format of the papers. This 
certainly makes for an improvement in 
penmanship and neatness. There is a dis- 
advantage in this method, however, be- 
cause it requires a darkened room. A 
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better plan in this respect is to use the 
stereoptican projector and “Radio Mats” 
upon which certain portions of each pa- 
per may be printed. This has an advan- 
tage over the opaque projector in that it 
may be used in any classroom under or- 
dinary lighting conditions. With it, too, 
the selection is projected on the black- 
board rather than on a screen, so the stu- 
dents may go to the board and physically 
make corrections according to the sug- 
gestions of the entire class. 

Finally, toward the end of the semes- 
ter’s work, each student has progressed 
to the point where he can get up before 
the class, read his composition, and ac- 
cept the criticism of the other students. 
This procedure is undoubtedly the most 
valuable to the student. 

Now that the student has had his 
weaknesses pointed out by his audience, 
the criticism will be of no use unless he 
revises or rewrites. Since, to many stu- 
dents, this is the most uninteresting part 
of the composition assignment, they are 
prone to put it off, neglect it, or simply 
not do it. My solution to that problem is 
to have as much of the revision as pos- 
sible completed within a regular class pe- 
riod. The students also realize that they 
will receive no grade on a paper that has 


, 


not been corrected and filed before a sec- 
ond assignment is due. As they complete 
each assignment, they record the title of 
the paper, its date and number, and the 
major errors on a special sheet in a file 
kept in the classroom. This is an espe- 
cially useful device for showing the stu- 
dents their progress and principal errors 
when they come in for periodic confer- 
ences. 

Does such a course, elemental as it 
may appear for seniors, develop the stu- 
dent’s ability to communicate his ideas in 
a clear and effective manner? The results 
have been favorable. It provides the stu- 
dent an opportunity to write many pa- 
pers throughout a semester. There is co- 
operative planning on the part of the stu- 
dents and the teacher and a sharing of 
each other’s experiences and ideas. It af- 
fords many occasions for oral discussions 
which aid in the student’s clear thinking. 
A comparison of papers written in Sep- 
tember and those written in June reveals 
a marked improvement in organization 
and expression of ideas. Finally, stand- 
ardized tests indicate that the students 
have advanced in their ability to recog- 
nize and use the essentials of grammar, 
not an end in the course but perhaps a 
useful tool. 


Swell Stanza 


Persons whose only adjective 

Is ‘‘swell’”’ should voyage on a sieve, 
Should try to leap the Canyon Grand, 
Or dine upon a meal of sand, 

Or go out strolling in a squall 

Of ninety miles a minute—all 

Of which ideas, I may as well 

Admit, I think are simply swell. 


ARVONIA, VIRGINIA 


JOHN NIXxon, JR. 


Efficient Classroom Democracy 


A democratic classroom is one in which students help to do the planning 
of the work to be done—even, to some extent, of what is to be done. In a 
democratic classroom students are always free to suggest changes in plans, to 
question, to state their own opinions (politely, of course), without fear of in- 
curring disfavor. In a democratic class the students do not write papers, 
prepare reports, read books, or memorize poetry for the teacher; students and 


leacher work together. 


The editor knows teachers whose classrooms at least approach this ideal. 
He has asked some of them to tell briefly how liberty is prevented from de-- 
generating into license; how waste of time in unnecessary planning, in 
following false leads, in futile discussion, is avoided. Their answers follow 


in alphabetical order. 


I 


Since ruling one’s self is far more de- 
manding than being ruled, students need 
constant teacher help in conducting a demo- 
cratic class. Of that I am certain. As I look 
back on three years of teacher-student plan- 
ning and class management with tenth- 
graders, I can see that the sloughs came 
when I was napping. 

From experience I have learned that I 
must remind myself from the first exciting 
week in September until the last exhausting 
week in June of these five basic principles: 

1. I must make the purpose of such a 
class clear to the students. To do this, each 
year I have to reconsider the whole fasci- 
nating and complex concept of the demo- 
cratic individual and the democratic society 
in order to explain to my students why Iam 
offering them the chance to share in the 
operation of the class. Then I must give the 
class time—at least a week or two—to con- 
sider the plan, ask questions, and decide 
whether they want to assume the responsi- 
bility it will involve. The decision must be 
unanimous or very close to it; otherwise it 
would be foolhardy to try it. 

2. I must be flexible in adapting the plan 
to each new group. Some classes can be let 
canter on with no curb rein almost at once 
because of their steadiness and maturity; 


W. W. H. 


others have to be held to a slow walk or an 
easy trot for a long time. I must know my 
group and then give them only the responsi- 
bility they can handle. Incidentally, since 
I have faith in the human spirit, I believe 
I have no right to give up with any group 
no matter how immature they may seem. 

3. I must prepare carefully for my part 
in teacher-student planning. Before I attend 
a meeting of the officers and committee 
heads to make out the preliminary plan, 
which will be presented to the whole class 
for approval, I must have thought out the 
work to be covered and optional extra proj- 
ects. In these planning sessions I must keep 
long-range English aims in view and not let 
the enthusiasm of the moment push aside 
essential or less palatable work. 

4. I must allow time for both formal and 
informal evaluation. In this type of class it 
is important to check progress in reading, 
writing, and mechanics by means of teacher- 
written and standardized tests. It is even 
more important, at least every quarter, to 
have each class consider its progress in Eng- 
lish skills and social maturity and to re- 
state aims. 

5. I must let each group make mistakes. 
This may seem paradoxical in a discussion of 
ways to prevent unwise expenditure of time, 
but I believe it is essential to ultimate 
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learning. If I rush in to prevent mishap, stu- 
dents will never learn through experience. 
For instance, last year I let one of my groups 
decide to have exorbitant dues because I 
knew they would soon realize, as they did, 
the impossibility of collecting them. This 
gave mea natural opportunity to teach them 
the parliamentary process of reconsidering 
a question and to suggest the need for care- 
fully considered group action. 

I am sure that there are moments when 
time sifts away incompletely realized in 
democratic classes, but I believe that there 
are Many more compensating moments in 
which students are learning on several levels 
at once—learning not only to use their lan- 
guage more effectively but to realize a little 
more what it means to be a constructive 
force in a democratic society. 


ELIZABETH GORDON 


Great Neck (NEw York) HicH ScHOooL 


II 
In considering an answer to the question 


of how one keeps a democratic class from 
unwise expenditure of time and from abus- 
ing liberty, it well be helpful to set some spe- 
cific situation in mind. Let us, therefore, 
assume that the progressive fourth-term 
English class of Miss X is embarking upon 
a unit involving a survey of community 
recreational opportunities. Utilizing sugges- 
tions made by the class, the secretary has 
listed for study the following broad topics: 
outdoor recreational activities that are not 
free, free outdoor recreational facilities, free 
indoor recreational facilities, indoor recrea- 
tional activities that are not free, the im- 
portance of recreation. Let us assume that 
subtopics have been listed for each of the 
major topics and that the class has been di- 
vided into five committees with a chairman 
for each. The committees embark upon their 
investigation with the teacher assisting each 
group of individuals in turn. This is, in 
many ways, typical of a progressive ap- 
proach, involving independent study by 
children and freedom of expression in group 
work. 


In attempting to answer the question 
given at the beginning of this article, the 
author will list for the situation thus far de- 
scribed the undesirable factors that may oc- 
cur and the possible remedies or anticipa- 
tory measures. 

1. Some committees may be unbalanced 
or lacking in a chairman who can provide 
proper leadership. Although it is desirable 
to allow pupils freedom of choice of a com- 
mittee, the teacher should try to persuade 
some individuals to consider a second choice 
in order to properly spread the talents of 
the class. 

2. Because of lack of experience the com- 
mittees may not know exactly how to pro- 
ceed, what materials to use, how to divide 
the labor, what subtopics to investigate. 
One method of avoiding this situation is to 
take the time and attention of the entire 
class, before the committees proceed to their 
work, for a discussion of committee proce- 
dures and individuals’ responsibilities in 
handling a topic. The different methods of 
obtaining information should be made clear 
to all: interviewing, reading, on-the-scene 
investigating, writing letters for informa- 
tion, using radio and television programs. 
Simple criteria for selecting subtopics should 
be set for all in advance: importance of the 
subtopic to the class as a whole, availability 
of information, avoidance of too broad an 
approach. The responsibility of the chair- 
man and individuals should be discussed by 
all. Ways of working and conferring without 
disturbing others should be understood by 
all in advance. 

3-., The groups may reach an impasse at 
the beginning because they have nothing 
to do and no materials to begin with. The 
work for the first period or two should be 
clearly set forth in advance. Necessary ma- 
terials should be available from the begin- 
ning. The help of the librarian and others 
should be obtained in advance. 

4. The topic may hold no interest for the 
class, so that loafing and chatting will hold 
a much greater appeal. The teacher should 
avoid using topics that cannot be made to 
hold interest for children. 
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5. One or two members of the committee 
may do all the work while others waste time 
in idleness or gossip. While a classroom at- 
mosphere of constant strain is to be avoided, 
the evils of the opposite extreme are appar- 
ent. In order to insure the sharing by all in 
the enterprise, each child should be asked 
to keep a daily journal with brief statements 
of activities and accomplishments; these 
should be collected by the teacher from time 
to time, almost daily at the beginning. 
Brief written or oral comments on these 
journals by the teacher will help to solve 
the problem of sharing and will help to 
channel the efforts of individuals toward 
profitable ends. The role of the committee 
chairmen should not be undervalued. The 
teacher should meet with the committee 
chairmen as individuals and as a group to 
discuss their problems. Brief reports of 
progress by the committee chairmen on 
mimeographed forms, including tentative 
dates for completion of assignments by in- 
dividual committee members, will also help 
to solve the problem of the few doing the 
work while the many sit back. 

6. One committee, or individuals, may 
complete assignments before others. Such 
individuals may be asked to help their class- 
mates, or they may be allowed to do free 
reading, etc., provided that they do not dis- 
turb others. All committees should be held 
to their agreed-upon schedule so that one 
committee will not keep others waiting. 

Through all this discussion it should be 
borne in mind that the catalytic agent, the 
magic elixir, is the personality of the teach- 
er. There is no specific formula to be set 
forth in description of this factor, but the 
personality of the teacher is the essential and 
most important single element in answering 
the question given at the beginning of this 
article. She may avoid the pitfalls of the 
democratic-class procedure by the model of 
her own personality; by a nod, a brief word 
or gesture to a shirker; by her alertness to 
the temper of the class and to the qualities 
and capabilities of her children; by always 
being in the right place at the right time with 
a wise suggestion. 


Finally, we must recognize the fact that 
proper guidance of a democratic class re- 
quires a tremendous expenditure of energy 
on the part of the teacher, requires adequate 
knowledge of individual children under her 
supervision. It is questionable whether this 
teaching procedure can be used consistently 
by a teacher of five different classes consist- 
ing of approximately 175 different children 
who leave her after six months to be re- 
placed by 175 new children. 


Jay E. GREENE 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
New York City 
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How can a teacher, particularly a teacher 
of English who claims for her field all life 
and life’s problems, keep her class demo- 
cratic and still keep it from wasting time in 
the many human ways that alert young 
people use on their teachers? How does a 
mountain-climber find a particular lake or 
glacier hidden in the mountain range? First 
he must know that there is such a beauty 
spot. Then he must understand and use 
wisely a map or some specific directions for 
the trails leading to that lake. If he starts 
out to follow only the easiest and most at- 
tractive trail or if he merely wanders about, 
hoping to stumble upon his chosen destina- 
tion, he probably will not find it or will lose 
a lot of time in doing so. 

In like manner both teacher and students 
must have objectives and specific plans to 
gain those objectives. The teacher must be 
the first climber; she is really the guide in 
that class, even if she does not dictate her 
authority. She must have a clean-cut justi- 
fiable reason for any project or lesson which 
she introduces to the class. She should have 
in mind positive democratic procedures to 
use when she launches the project. She 
should feel the very pulse of her class and 
know what methods succeed best with each 
group. There are many methods and combi- 
nations of methods: the dramatic, the 
didactic, the general outline, concrete ques- 
tions, challenging topics, mimeographed 
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materials, bibliographies, and so on, per- 
haps as many as there are teachers and 
classes. In other words, the teacher must use 
the positive approach to each day’s lesson 
or each project. 

From the very first day of school the class 
business should seem to the class to be 
worth while, positive, and constructive. At 
the first meeting of my senior English classes 
I usually initiate a discussion upon some 
general topic to draw out the students’ atti- 
tudes toward English. This year I asked the 
seniors what the term “English” meant to 
them or what it should include. In half an 
hour we had fourteen topics, in the students’ 
own words, outlined upon the board, with 
some definite reason for each one: gram- 
mar, spelling, vocabulary, punctuation, 
speech, reading, literature, themes, news- 
paper, magazine, radio and _ television, 
movies, the stage, and recordings. The stu- 
dents agreed that “communications” would 
be a better word than “English” class. Then 
I asked each student to list the topics which 
he wished emphasized during the year and 
to choose the one of the four arts—radio and 
television, movies, the stage, and reading—- 
in which he was most interested. I made a 
study of each student’s report. As I had ex- 
pected, speech, reading, vocabulary, gram- 
mar, themes, and literature led the list. Now 
I had won the first round: the students 
wanted what I had intended to give them. 
They had also divided themselves into four 
arts groups according to their voiced inter- 
ests. In fifteen minutes these groups organ- 
ized and made tentative plans for their first 
panel discussions. They are to keep all of us 
informed about important happenings in 
their fields, recommending programs, plays, 
etc., that all of us should not miss. 

In dealing with individual differences, the 
teacher also meets a challenge if she wishes 
to keep everybody busy. Again she must 
have a positive approach; each student must 
know his own objective, and the students’ 
activities should revolve around a common 
class experience or project. This may be 
writing a theme, which my students have 
just been doing. Each student had under- 


stood, through general class discussion, that 
the objectives of the theme were the use of 
the five senses to encourage the powers of 
observation, the securing of unity, and ex- 
perimenting with vivid words or expressions. 
Each chose his own place to visit, at which 
he took notes for his theme. The themes 
came in; I read them and wrote comments 
of praise and suggestions for revision. When 
I returned them, I reported that the out- 
standing error was misplaced modifiers. I 
had written upon the board some of the stu- 
dents’ sentences including that type of error, 
and the class discussed them. Then I as- 
signed an exercise to be written for further 
drill upon that topic. While the students 
were revising their themes and writing the 
assigned exercise, I held a personal confer- 
ence with each student about his theme. 
Perhaps I had suggestions for further re- 
vision. Everyone was working upon one of 
those three activities related to the theme. 
If anyone does complete everything early, 
he may read. Naturally, conducting a class 
on a four-ring-circus plan isn’t easy. Neither 
can the searcher for that lake or glacier find 
1c by an uncertain, easy trail. 


Mage 


NEWTON BATEMAN HiGH SCHOOL 
JACKSONVILLE, 


TV 


“The purpose of Unified Studies is to give 
the students an opportunity to learn in a 
free, democratic atmospiere.” That is the 
preamble of the constitution my students 
wrote. It is my conviction that with freedom 
students are insatiable learners. We were 
mistaken in thinking that they resisted 
learning; it was being forced to learn that 
they resisted. 

When I sit in a back seat with hands 
clenched to keep my resolve never to teach 
unless I am asked to, or I ask to, or I decide 
that it is necessary, it seems to me that the 
students either waste time or go too fast. 
Their tempo is not my tempo. One day I 
said to a student: “It seems to me that you 
take so much time to do what I could do 
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quickly. Do you ever think that teachers 
waste time?”’ The answer was: “‘Yes; we are 
bored.” And so I try to think what to do by 
feeling how it is to sit in a back seat. I had 
never thought that I was wasting time when 
I talked, but I should have known that that 
was the worst way to waste the time of the 
students. 

Students take advantage of freedom be- 
cause they have not had enough of it to 
know what to do with it. I told a class in 
September that our big problem was to 
learn how to use freedom. In April the class 
president, Ray, through his committees, 
worked out a solution that I believe is a 
real one. The student in charge of the 
class at any time is responsible for the 
order. He may administer any discipline 
inside the classroom and may recommend 
to the teacher any discipline outside 
the room, such as sending a student out 
of class. The committee in charge of a 
project checks the promptness with which 
assignments are completed and administers 
penalties for late work. 


Discipline, which had always been a hor- 
ror to me, is a series of interesting problems 
in human relations. The students are sterner 
than I could ever be. I admire their fairness. 
No one person is the leader all the time; 
everyone has a turn at learning how to be a 
leader. That is democracy. 


HELEN RAND MILLER 


Evanston (ILtrnors) Townsaip SCHOOL 


V 


I have found that a few simple rules care- 
fully applied in a pupil-teacher planning 
situation can do a great deal to forestall ex- 
cessive waste of time. Simply stated, they 
are: 

1. Be well prepared before bringing pu- 
pils into the planning. This does not imply 
that you should indulge in a comprehensive 
lecture on all of the possible methods of at- 
tack on the problem. But it is extremely 


helpful to consider and to write out in ad- 
vance several avenues which the planning 
may take. Otherwise, the teacher is apt to 
encourage a laissez faire, rather than a 
democratic, atmosphere of planning. 

2. Establish clearly with the pupils the 
purposes and goals of the unit. Wasteful ex- 
plorations and needless activities can often 
be avoided merely by reminding pupils of 
the purposes and goals. 

3. Have the project suggested by the pu- 
pils or adopted by them with some enthusi- 
asm. Often the waste of time in planning and 
executing the project results solely from lack 
of pupil interest. 

4. Precede the actual period of planning 
with a thorough exploration of the problem 
by the pupils. Until they have some under- 
standing of the background, causes, and 
various aspects of a problem, they are at a 
great disadvantage in planning worth-while 
activities for its solution. The exploration 
may be accomplished through reading, 
films, surveys, discussions, or a combination 
of such methods. 

5. Establish a time schedule with the 
pupils and try to hold to it. By keeping the 
project short and by setting a closing date 
in advance, the teacher can help to keep 
pupils from wandering and wasting time. 

6. Don’t expect to do less work as a re- 
sult of pupil-teacher planning. When the 
teacher “lets down,” or gives the impression 
of “turning the class over to the pupils,”’ he 
forfeits the respect of the class, and unity of 
purpose soon vanishes. 

It is not reasonable to expect that any 
set of rules, derived from another teacher’s 
experience, will insure successful pupil- 
teacher planning. In fact, disappointments 
in the first few attempts are almost inevi- 
table. These rules may help, however, to 
keep the original setbacks in the “disap- 
pointment” rather than the “disaster” 
category. 

EUGENE OLIVER 


LABORATORY SCHOOL 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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Diagraming: A Sterile Skill 


ANTHONY L. TOVATT* 


Despite recent investigations which tell 
us that diagraming is a skill that has little 
or no value in itself and that as a method of 
teaching sentence structure and grammar 
information it is relatively ineffective, we 
still teach diagraming. 

A few weeks ago I sat in the eighth-grade 
classroom of a small rural high school. At 
the blackboard a towheaded “volunteer” at- 
tached the final right angle to a sentence 
diagram, looked quickly for teacher approv- 
al, then returned to her seat. 

“That’s fine, Paula.” The teacher came 
forward. “Now you see, class, what Paula 
has done shows us how the different parts 
of a sentence really work. Diagraming is 
something we all have to know in order to 
write good sentences. It helps us to see the 
parts of a sentence in our minds. Besides, 
it’s fun, don’t you think?” 

Everyone agreed that diagraming is fun, 
that is, everyone except several boys and 
a few girls who stared painfully at the floor 
or at each other. 

At the end of the hour I asked the teacher 
why she taught diagraming, especially to 
eighth-grade pupils. Her reasons were es- 
sentially the same as those I considered 
sound several years ago when I taught dia- 
graming to high school sophomores. 

“Why, everyone knows how helpful dia- 
graming is in visualizing sentence elements. 
All the authorities recommend it in their 
handbooks and workbooks. It’s a skill stu- 
dents can always call on when they write. 
Besides, Mrs. expects these children 
to be able to diagram when they are pro- 


t Burris Laboratory School, Ball State Teachers 
College. 

2For a good summary of recent studies see 
Harry A. Greene, ‘‘Direct versus Formal Methods 
in Elementary English,” Elementary English Re- 
view, XXIV (May, 1947), 273-85. 


moted to her room. What’s wrong with it?” 

At the end of ten minutes she was still 
not convinced that anyone could have found 
the teaching of diagraming a questionable 
classroom procedure. 

A few days after the visit to the eighth- 
grade classroom, a young P.T.A. mother 
gave me another reason for teaching dia- 
graming: “Certainly, I want my children 
taught diagraming. When we did it in Eng- 
lish class, we thought it was great fun and 
my teachers considered it wonderful as 
mental gymnastics.” 

Have you ever tried to chase the ghosts 
of mental discipline out of a P.T.A. meeting? 
Those of you who have tried it know what an 
unrewarding chore it can be. 

I began to ask more people about dia- 
graming—all kinds of people. If diagraming 
is a skill which is taught principally to help 
us write good sentences, then surely we, as 
recipients of such training, must be making 
use of this skill in our daily living. 

Over a cup of coffee, I scribbled a simple 
sentence on a paper napkin and asked a 
middle-aged restaurant owner if he would 
diagram it. His reply is typical of the many 
I received: “What! Do you realize how long 
it’s been since I did any of that stuff? No, 
sir, you’ll have to ask somebody else.” 

“But look,” I persisted, “you learned to 
diagram sentences as a way to help you 
write good English sentences, right?” 

“T suppose 

“And didn’t you also learn to add, and 
subtract, multiply, and divide so that you 
could figure such things as operating costs, 
taxes, and the countless other things you’re 
called on to figure every day?” 

He nodded, not quite sure of the direction 
this reasoning was taking him. 

“Now, if you learned these as skills 
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which you could use all of the time, I wonder 
why it is that you, or practically anyone else, 
for that matter, use arithmetic skills but 
can’t apply diagraming?”’ 

“T don’t know. We just don’t use it, I 
guess.” 

He was right. We just don’t use it. 

As a limited attempt to test the carry- 
over value of diagraming, I asked a selected 
group of 150 persons to diagram a given 
complex sentence and to answer the follow- 
ing questions: (1) When you write, do you 
visualize the elements of your sentences as 
you would diagram them? Yes? No? (2) 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ABILITY AND IN- 
ABILITY TO DIAGRAM, PROFESSED USE AND 
NONUSE OF SKILLS, AND EMPHASIS ON 
TEACHING 


Irem I 
Asitity To 
DIAGRAM 


Irem II 
RECOMMENDS 


| Cannot More Emphasis On 


._.Written.......... 


Irem II 
Use oF SKILL 


| 
| 

Note.—This table should be read as follows: 6 persons were 
able to diagram the sentence correctly (‘“‘Can’’ under Item 1). 
Four of the 6 indicated that when they wrote they did not visual- 
ize sentence elements as they would diagram them (‘‘Does 
not’’ under Item II). Two of the 6 indicated that when they 
wrote they did visualize sentence elements as they would dia- 
gram them (‘‘Does’’ under Item II). Four of this group would 
place more emphasis on grammar, 2 would emphasize written 
work (under Item III, ‘‘More Emphasis On’’). 


Briefly, what would you suggest be given 
most emphasis in high school English lan- 
guage classes? 

The persons who co-operated in the ex- 
periment were asked to complete the forms 
within a fifteen-minute period. They re- 
ceived no clues beforehand as to what they 
would be called upon to do, thus they at- 
tempted to diagram the sentence “‘on the 
spot,” so to speak. 

The group was highly selective in the 


sense that it was made up of 50 graduate 
students in the College of Education of the 
University of Colorado, 36 students in 
“Engineering English” at the university, 27 
students in undergraduate classes in educa- 
tion, and 37 members of a local parent- 
teachers’ association. These individuals 
were chosen on the assumption that they 
might have more occasion to “apply” dia- 
graming skills to written work than would 
an equal number of auto mechanics, hair- 
dressers, or ranchers. 

In both the P.T.A. and graduate-student 
components were several former high school 
English teachers. All members of the total 
group were high school graduates. The 
dates of graduation from high school ranged 
from the year 1907 to 1950. 

Prior to checking the individual papers, 
a hasty survey of various methods of dia- 
graming as set forth in several grammar 
textbooks and workbooks bearing publica- 
tion dates from 1915 to the present was 
made. Any attempt on the papers which 
corresponded with these different forms for 
diagraming a complex sentence was counted 
as correct. However, since diagraming is 
taught as a skill, a fairly strict accounting 
for misplaced modifiers was made. 

Table 1 gives a fairly clear-cut and rather 
startling picture of the relationships found to 
exist between the following items: (a) the 
ability or lack of ability to diagram the given 
sentence (Item I in the table); (6) the pro- 
fessed application or lack of application of 
diagraming skills to daily writing (Item II); 
and (c) the suggestions for greater emphasis 
on various areas in high school English lan- 
guage classes (Item III). 

These suggestions for greater emphasis 
fell naturally into the following categories: 
grammar (parts of speech, diagraming, and 
syntax), written work (without grammar), 
oral exercises (without grammar), and other. 
Included in the last were vocabulary, spell- 
ing, field trips, and reading. 

Aside from the fact that 96 per cent of the 
group was unable to diagram the sentence, 
perhaps the two most significant findings re- 
vealed by the experiment are the following: 
(1) that only 2 of 6 persons who were able 


to diagram the sentence stated that they 
actually applied diagraming skills to their 
own writing and (2) that 57 of the persons 
who were unable to diagram the sentence 
still maintained that, when they wrote, they 
visualized sentence elements as they would 
diagram them! The implications are so clear 
that they need scarcely be pointed out. 

Notable, too, is the fact that 86 of those 
who could not diagram the sentence still 
believe that more emphasis should be placed 
on the teaching of grammar in high school 
English language classes. Since diagraming 
is included in this category, it is evident 
that we as English teachers have so thor- 
oughly imbued our students with the belief 
that mastery of a skill which takes hours 
and hours to acquire and which has little or 
no practical value in itself must be pursued 
to even greater lengths. Such a situation is 
apropos of Dean Benjamin’s famous obser- 
vation that, once having lost sight of a 
goal, we redouble our efforts. 

Indicative of the dissatisfaction with our 
traditional methods of English language in- 
struction are the responses of those 53 per- 
sons who would place greater emphasis on 
other modes of teaching. While it is admit- 
ted that all the factors inherent in any sug- 
gestion for “what ought to be” are practi- 
cally impossible to single out, yet the fact 
that 40 per cent of the persons co-operating 
in the experiment indicated a dissatisfaction 
with our formal methods is not without 
some weight. 

The findings of this study naturally give 
rise to the question: How widespread is the 
teaching of diagraming in our schools? 

In a current study of the practices of 
teaching English in 170 high schools, I asked 
teachers to indicate whether or not they be- 
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lieved a given procedure to be sound, un- 
sound, or questionable and whether they 
used the practice frequently, occasionally, 
or rarely (never). Of 360 respondents, 165, 
or 71 per cent, indicated that they believe 
diagraming of sentences to be a sound class- 
room procedure and that they use it either 
frequently or occasionally. Only 29 teachers 
do not believe the practice to be sound and 
rarely (never) use it. This isin part an answer 
to the question on the prevalence of the 
teaching of diagraming in high school. 

Although this brief investigation admit- 
tedly does not completely dispose of the 
value of diagraming, for the thoughtful 
teacher of English the following conclusions 
and implications may be drawn: 

1. Despite the fact that diagraming is 
used as a method of teaching language skills, 
the carry-over value of diagraming beyond 
the classroom to actual writing situations in 
life is to be seriously questioned. From a 
purely functional standpoint, then, the dem- 
onstrated value of this teaching procedure 
to good communication is clearly lacking. 

2. Persons who have been taught dia- 
graming, though unable to perform the me- 
chanical skill of manipulating sentence ele- 
ments into a prescribed form, still believe 
that they use this skill when they write and 
would wish to see more emphasis given dia- 
graming in high school English language 
classes. In the face of such evidence, it is 
clear that we as English teachers are per- 
petuating a fiction for a fact. 

3. Despite the limitations inherent in the 
sample used in the study, this finding alone 
should give the conscientious English teacher 
pause and cause him to re-examine the ef- 
fectiveness of his teaching practices in light 
of recent research. 


Miss Florence Horsbrugh, Britain’s new minister of education, is a 


graying Scotswoman who has been a member of Parliament for twenty 
years and active in public life for thirty-five years. ‘I’m interested 
in people,” she says. “I only took up politics as a way of getting 


things done.” 


Round Table 


PARTICIPLES AT WORK 


I was teaching participles to an extremely 
miscellaneous summer-school class. As most 
of the pupils were strangers to me, I did not 
know how much knowledge they already 
had. Some of them had taken senior Eng- 
lish and failed it. Some had never had it. 
Some were veterans who had not been in an 
English class for years. We had to cover in 


six weeks (I hoped we could!) most of the | 


points that might be included in the New 
York State Regents’ Examination in Eng- 
lish Four Years. There wasn’t time to give 
a course in structural grammer and a review 
of sentence structure in addition to teaching 
the types of literature, the reading skills, 
spelling, diacritical marking, and the writ- 
ing of a long composition. Oh, yes, I forgot 
to mention outlining, library usage, and 
parliamentary procedure. We had to cut 
corners and kill a flock of birds with one 
stone. So I hit upon the expedient of re- 
viewing participles and then demonstrating 
their uses while they were hot. 

I began by explaining that every verb 
has a few little forms that can help a writer 
tell his readers briefly why, how, when, 
and under what circumstances something 
happens and can identify and describe the 
person it happens to. These same words, I 
told them, can also help the writer to vary 
his style. 

The class seemed somewhat interested. 
I proceeded to write on the blackboard the 
participial forms of the verb see—seeing, 
being seen, seen, having seen, and having been 
seen. Some of the pupils had forgotten that 
seen is a participle. (What? No -ing?) 

Then I used participles in sentences to 
demonstrate the ways in which a participle 
can help to make the meaning of the writer 
clearer and more exact. 


We had a little practice period in which 
the class wrote sentences using participles 
to answer such questions as these: 


Which boy in the class is not chewing gum? 

How did Jasper go down the hall? : 

Under what circumstances does an actor on 
the moving picture screen look lopsided? 

Under what circumstances does a thin per- 
son at Coney Island look fat? 


With only a reasonable amount of diffi- 
culty we got these results (among others): 


The boy sitting in the last seat of the third 
row is not chewing gum. 

Jasper went running down the hall. 

Viewed from a seat in the front row, the 
actors on the screen look lopsided. 

Reflected in one of the trick mirrors at Coney 
Island, a thin man looks fat. 


With the help of participles we then con- 
densed some sentences containing adverbial 
clauses. Some of the sentences we used were: 


When he saw that the old lady was fright- 
ened by the traffic, Howard guided her across 
the street. 

When one is in an airplane, the country 
below looks flat. 

After he learned that Grace wanted to see 
The Best Years of Our Lives, Bob invited her to 
go to the movies. 


Another exercise required the pupils to 
decide which of several actions mentioned 
in the same sentence might well be expressed 
in participial form. We used such sentences 
as these: 


John noticed that the little woman with the 
big satchel was looking about her furtively, and 
he watched her, and soon he saw her slip a brace- 
let into her bag. 

Delbert knew that the gun was loaded, and 
he saw the little boy pick it up, and he said 
quietly, “Let me take the gun a minute.” 
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ROUND 


I gave the class a few sentences in which 
the main thought was buried in a participle 
and asked the pupils to place the emphasis 
where it should be by expressing the main 
point in the predicate verb and the minor 
idea in the participle. Here is one of the 
faulty sentences: 


Minisi caught the ball and ran over the goal 
line, winning the game. 


To stress still further the fact that a 
participle cannot take the place of a predi- 
cate verb, I gave the class some fragments 
of sentences with predicates omitted and 
with participles where the verbs ought to 
be. I asked, ‘“‘Why are these groups of words 
not sentences?” The pupils expanded the 
fragments into complete sentences. 

A few dangling participles had reared 
their ugly heads in the course of these exer- 
cises. The class had detected many of them. 
To give variety to the procedures, I let the 
pupils intentionally dangle a few participles 
for their classmates to correct. They en- 
joyed this exercise, and I think that they 
benefited from it. 

I do not know whether or not this in- 
struction will have any lasting effect upon 
the composition work of my class. For the 
time being, at least, most of the pupils 
know a participle when they see it. Many 
of them seem to realize that it has not the 
strength of a predicate verb. Most of them 
recognize dangling participles most of the 
time, though it is astonishing how easily 
pupils can detect other people’s dangling 
participles and still overlook their own. 

Viewed from the teacher’s desk, at any 
rate, the results of these lessons on the parti- 
ciple look better than usual. 


SARAH I. Roopy 


Nyack (N.Y.) ScHOooL 


COMIC BOOKS? 


This experiment was designed to get as 
close as possible to the actual source of pupil 
literature. Two polls had indicated that 
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little book reading was done after school. 
Pupil comments suggested that “comics” 
were by far the most influential literature. 
Arrangements were made for several classes 
to bring their comic books to remedial read- 
ing. There was some question as to whether 
remedial reading classes actually read or 
merely looked at the pictures. Pupils were 
informally tested on che readability of the 
comics brought to class. The instructor sat 
with each pupil until a full page of comic 
literature had been read. Of the twenty-one 
tested in this way, none could manage an 
entire page without some reading errors. 
These errors ranged from complete nonrec- 
ognition of words to substitutions of many 
which had similar meanings. Although most 
pupils were poor readers (third- and fourth- 
year reading levels), the combination of 
both picture and story sometimes clarified 
the context of the comic. However, when 
either the text or the picture was used by 
itself, little continuity was built up. This 
often led to guesswork or imaginative 
flights as to what the pupil thought rather 
than what the story actually said. More 
pupils depended on the picture content 
than on the reading material for story clues. 

On the basis of the limited evidence of 
this experiment, it appears doubtful that 
the majority of remedial reading pupils 
read the comics. As the process involved 
seemed to be more a matter of looking than 
of reading, it was obvious that reading had 
to be made available through school facili- 
ties under direct teacher supervision. Ac- 
cordingly, the program was developed to 
allow maximum use of all available reading 
materials. A home library service was estab- 
lished to get story books into the hands of 
boys and girls.t For many, the books that 
were loaned out provided the first real con- 
tact with any library service. This phase 
of classroom work was especially important 
at this time because of the unavoidable 
closing of the school library for repairs. 
Forms were distributed for pupil reactions 
to books read during this “free-reading”’ 


See attached book list. 
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program. These were often used to spur 
selection of enjoyable books and to check on 
the reading that was being done. They also 
served as an introduction to library proce- 
dures. 

Occasionally, badly retarded readers cre- 
ated their own tales. Usually a picture pro- 
vided the motivation for their efforts. Ques- 
tioning of pupils would bring out the story 
in their own words. 

The reading habit began to develop 
slowly but surely. From the end of March, 
1951, to mid-June, 1951, eighty-one pupils 
exchanged 207 volumes of varied reading 
material. While the majority read only one 
t or two books, many read three or four and 
some as many as seven. The books were 
’ usually selected on the recommendations of 
friends. The main teaching effort during 
classroom library periods was directed 
toward providing pleasant quarters and a 
congenial reading atmosphere. At the same 
time assistance was given to each child 
when reading difficulty was experienced. 
One of the major efforts next term will be 
to have the pupils themselves determine 
their selections for a class library. 

These surveys seemed to provide concrete 
generalizations important for many school 
reading situations. For one thing, as more 
and more after-school attention is focused 
on television, movies, and other visual 
attractions, an equally important effort 
must be made to provide suitable reading 
opportunities at school, for very often the 
only place where such reading control is 
available is in the classroom. 

Cheap pocketbook editions for school use 
may well provide the answer to greater 
reading opportunities. This was amply 
demonstrated by a recent “Book Fair Day” 
during which approximately 350 books were 
sold and more than 35 different titles were 
ordered. 

The regular school library service should 
not be ignored in meeting the reading needs 
of backward readers. The use of public 
libraries, as expressed by a perceptive teach- 
er, is a later step following (1) classroom 
libraries or collections brought in; (2) super- 


vised trips to school library; and (3) free 
(voluntary) use of school library. 


MOST POPULAR SELECTIONS? 


Title Author 


SELECTED 7 TIMES 


Bambi (Disney) Purnell, I. 
Five Puppies for Sale Brann, E. 


SELECTED 6 TIMES 


Donald Duck and His Neph- Brumbaugh, F. 
ews (Disney) 


SELECTED 5 TIMES 


Lent, H. B 
Lent, H. B. 
W.P.A. Pa. 
Grant, C. 


Straight Down 
Straight Up 
Dream of Stars 
Bongo (Disney) 


SELECTED 4 TIMES 


The Story of Dr. Doolittle Lofting, H. 
The Lonesome Road (W.P.A. Minehan, T. 
Pa.) 
Red Feather 
Ted and Trapper Joe 
Here They Are (Disney) 
Radio 
Warships 
Daniel Boone 
Pinocchio (Disney) 
Kit Carson Beals, F. L. 
The Secret Valley Bulla, C. R. 
Terry and Bunky Play Foot- Fishel, D. 
ball 
Blue Highways (W.P.A. Pa.) Haddock, L. B. 


Morcomb, M. E. 
Tousey, S. 
Wavle, A. 
W.P.A. Pa. 
W.P.A. Pa. 
Averill, E. 
Baruch, D. 


SELECTED 3 TIMES 


Mickey Never Fails (Disney) Palmer, R. 
Pinocchio in Africa Patri, A. 
Jack Finds Gold Tousey, S. 
Hurricane Luck Carmer, C. 
Cases of Sherlock Holmes Kottmeyer 
School Days in Disneyville Emerson, C. D. 
The Wonderful House-Boat- Gannett, R. S. 
Train 


4Selection does not always imply enjoyment. 
One reader’s meat was sometimes another’s poison. 
Generally, these selections were the most popular 
books of those available in the classroom library. 
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Author 
Garst, S. 
Gramatky, H. 
Henry, M. 


Title 
Cowboys & Cattle Trails 
Little Toot 
Mexico: In Story and Pic- 

tures 

After the Sun Sets 
Giants and Fairies 
The Butterfly That Stamped 
Red Feather’s Homecoming 
Red Feather’s Adventures 


Huber, M. B. 
Kerr, M. L. 
Kipling, R. 
Gifford, J. C. 
Payne, E. G. 


DAvip ZAMCHICK 


NATHAN HALE Junior HicH ScHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


PANEL DISCUSSION IN THE 
SHORT-STORY CLASS 


Until recently many of the methods I 
had employed in the treatment of charac- 
terization, technique, and idea in the short 
story were not stimulating or profitable 
enough for pupils of our American Litera- 
ture class. If, for example, I merely lectured 
on each of these three categories, the pupils 
listened to my remarks with very limited 
interest. Searching for a solution to this 
problem, I devised and experimented with 
a panel discussion method whereby students 
might pursue the treatment of character, 
technique, and idea in the short story with 
greater intrinsic profit. 

Two weeks prior to the first test of this 
method, I selected eight stories for a series 
of panel discussions. The stories were: 
“Feathertop” (Hawthorne), “The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat’ (Harte), ‘Under the Lion’s 
Paw” (Garland), “Revolt of Mother” (Free- 
man), ‘“The Sculptor’s Funeral’ (Cather), 
“The Hack Driver’ (Sinclair Lewis), ‘““Eu- 
stacia” (Stuart), and ‘Two Soldiers” 
(Faulkner). These stories were selected be- 
cause historically, of course, they range 
from Colonial to modern times. 

Since there were thirty-two students in 
our class, we agreed on eight teams, four 
students to a side. One of the eight stories 
was assigned to each team. The first three 
members of a team were each given the re- 
sponsibility for a particular topic, i.e., char- 
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acterization. The fourth member I dubbed 
the ‘“workhorse.”’ The latter was assigned 
the major share of summarization, refuta- 
tion, and rebuttal for his team. The imme- 
diate purpose of this competitive arrange- 
ment was for one team to prove the supe- 
riority of its short story in either all or a 
majority of the categories over the short 
story defended by the opposing team. 

There were a few mock-groans from 
some pupils who felt that I had appointed 
them to “weaker” sides or that they had 
been given an undesirable story to work 
with, but, generally, the class appeared 
quite enthusiastic about the panel idea. 
The teams prepared for the project with a 
hizh degree of care and order. During the 
study portion of some class periods, I en- 
couraged pupils to work on the project. 
Many of the teams, I later learned, met 
during out-of-school hours to perfect their 
arguments. 

The procedure generally employed by 
the pupils in preparing for the panels was 
as follows: the strong points of each cate- 
gory were decided upon and arranged in 
order of importance; concrete evidence was 
found in the stories themselves and pre- 
cisely documented by line and page; pos- 
sible arguments which the opposition might 
employ were considered; questions which 
might be asked of the opponents during the 
cross-examining period were investigated, 
etc. In brief, the best possible lines of at- 
tack and defense were forged and prac- 
ticed. During the preparatory period I took 
a strictly “neutral” position; the pupils 
clearly realized that the task of building 
their cases was their own responsibility. 

At the end of the two-week preparation 
period, the panels began. Each panel of two 
teams ran for two days: on the first day the 
teams presented their basic arguments and 
evidence; on the second day the cross- 
examining took place. The speakers sat be- 
hind two small tables arranged in panel 
form. Each speaker rose to address the 
class and began by introducing his own 
topic. Throughout the discussion I sat at 
the back of the room. 
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During the first day of a panel each team 
member spoke from four to five minutes 
on his topic. On the second day cross- 
examining began. Our essential purpose 
here was for one side to secure from its op- 
ponents an admission of the facts, after 
which the former might attempt to prove 
its own side of the proposition while trying 
to destroy the opponent’s. Previously, I 
had made it clear that cross-examining 
must be distributed equally among all mem- 
bers of the panel. For example, a “‘tech- 
nique” member of one side might question 
the opposition’s “characterization” speak- 
er. This procedure was adopted because it 
challenged all members to be prepared on 
all phases of the stories under discussion. 

Prior to the panels, 1 had given each 
student in the class a copy of a mimeo- 
graphed sheet which contained suggestions 
relative to procedures in the cross-examin- 
ing period. Some of these suggestions were: 
(1) Take careful notes of your opponent’s 
arguments; (2) Look for inconsistencies; 
(3) Look for evidence; (4) Don’t disagree 
with everything the opponent argues; (5) 
Make your questions as brief as possible; 
(6) Answer courteously; (7) Avoid quib- 
bling; (8) Clearly state the point you wish 
to refute, etc. 

At the close of the cross-examining pe- 
riod, ‘“‘workhorses” from each side presented 
a final summary, and the panel was con- 
cluded. The judges, consisting of three dif- 
ferent students for each panel, withdrew 
to reach a decision. They based their ver- 
dict mainly on three criteria: over-all pres- 
entation, effectiveness of argument, and 
soundness of material. While the judges 
were in conference (they usually required 
from five to ten minutes), the other mem- 
bers of the class were encouraged to enter 
into the spirit of the panel by asking ques- 
tions of any speaker or making pertinent 
comments. 


Since continued interest in the project 
was expressed by many students after the 
week-and-a-half period of discussions ended, 
the class organized and successfully oper- 
ated an “all-star” panel between two teams 
which consisted of eight “strong” speakers 
who were elected by the class. For this 
particular event, three other teachers 
from varied departments in the school gra- 
ciously acted as judges, and students who 
were free during that period were present 
as interested observers. Creating much in- 
terest for students and teachers alike, the 
panels proved to be an English studies 
achievement at our school. 

The over-all benefits of the experiment 
for the students were that it promoted a 
better understanding of the elements of 
characterization, technique, and idea in the 
short story; that it developed their ability 
to work effectively in small, organized 
groups; and that it provided an opportunity 
for extensive self-expression in the forensic 
area. 

IRVING HALPERIN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


TRY THIS ONE ON FOR SIZE 


Every year, from grade school up into my 
sophomore year in high school, I have had 
to write paragraphs. I don’t want to but I 
do. But the teachers are very nice to me. 
They always give me a few topics to write 
about. For example, “How would I get 
along in the world if both my thumbs were 
missing.’’ However, as I do have both of 
my thumbs, and do not expect to lose them 
in the near future—I would finish the sen- 
tence only I am limited to 75 words. 


GENEVIEVE MILLER! 


Junior SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
Fort MorcGAn, COLORADO 


' The student got an A! 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


FRANK M. DURKEE OFFERS “A 
Plan for Overhauling the English Depart- 
ment” in the November Clearing House. 
After a visit to a high school where, of the 
eight teachers of English, only three were 
even potentially excellent, Mr. Durkee 
makes some recommendations: (1) better 
teacher-training, especially more American 
literature, composition, speech, history of 
the language, semantics, and logic; (2) bet- 
ter selection by the administrator, who 
should test power to write and to speak, as 
well as examine transcripts of courses taken 
and visit candidates at work; (3) better 
supervision, including a departmental or- 
ganization in charge of a head with power 
who will, however, /ead through teachers’ 


meetings, a professional library, and en- 
couragement of subscription to magazines, 
etc. 


“HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATICS WITH- 
out Going Hollywood,” by Burton D. Filut, 
appears in the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
for November. The value of the article to 
teachers of English lies less in ideas new to 
them than in the fact that it appears in the 
principals’ magazine and will support the 
teacher’s request that conditions for dra- 
matics serve as a means of personality de- 
velopment, including co-operativeness and 
self-control as well as self-confidence and 
expressiveness. It decries the use of dra- 
matics to supply general school funds or 
pay fora senior or junior prom. It advocates 
a course in dramatics open to students of 
all years upon a basis of interest and need, 
with much of the preparation for public 
performances done in class—and other re- 
forms. 


“FIELD COURSES” ARE EXCELLENT 
ways to generate interest and to see clearly 
the values gained from a class. Laural Bix- 
ton Hobbes reports in the December Stu- 
dent Life the speech project she led at John 
Gorrie Junior High School, Jacksonville, 
Florida. When John Gorrie’s name was pro- 
posed for the Hall of Fame, the students 
decided to alert the local public to the rea- 
sons that he was a fine choice for the honor. 
After the members of the class had prepared 
and practiced speeches in the classroom, 
they arranged speaking engagements be- 
fore the DAR, YMCA, P.T.A., Chamber of 
Commerce, five local radio stations, and 
other organizations. The chairman of the 
visited group evaluated the speaker on a 
uniform card which was later posted on 
the room bulletin board. The project was a 
success as a teaching method, as a com- 
munity service, and as the best kind of ad- 
vertising for our schools in letting the pub- 
lic know what they are accomplishing. 


TWO-HUNDRED-WORD COMPOSI- 
tions are going to be scrutinized this spring 
by Dr. Stanton Fendell, Eastside High 
School, Paterson 4, New Jersey. He asks 
teachers in four-year high schools to help 
him with his study by submitting one or two 
typical compositions. 


PRACTICE SPEAKING AS IF MEM- 
bers of all groups were present at all times. 
This good advice comes from the Urban 
League of Portland, Oregon. Avoid racial 
jokes and unnecessary labels; don’t gen- 
eralize about groups: Negroes are lazy, 
Protestants are Godless, Jews are merce- 
nary, Catholics are bigots, etc. Use the same 
criteria for evaluating all persons. Partic- 
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ularly, drop from your vocabulary oppro- 
brious nicknames: greaser, kike, dago, bo- 
hunk, nigger, chink. 


GUIDED RADIO LISTENING WITH A 
flourish is evidenced by a Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Board of Education pamphlet. For their 
active program of radio broadcasts the 
audio-visual education department has pro- 
duced its third quarterly guide for students, 
a large, slick, attractive booklet illustrated 
with the efforts of Thomas Hart Benton, 
Picasso, and Walt Disney. 


THE EDITOR, AS A MEMBER OF DR. 
Milton Eisenhower’s committee on National 
Brotherhood Week, February 17-24, sug- 
gests that schools observing this program 
make use of the posters, films, radio and 
assembly scripts, speakers’ manuals, etc., 
from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. 


TOPICAL UNITS ARE FREQUENTLY 
based on student problems. Teachers may 
find suggestions for such units in “‘Today’s 
Adolescents Face Problems,” by Lindley 
J. Stiles, in Educational Leadership for No- 
vember. 


PARSING AND SENTENCE ANALYSIS 
are the two main features of formal gram- 
mar as usually taught. In “Parts of Speech 
—beyond the Classroom,” in the School Re- 
view for November, Anthony L. Tovatt 
reports a simple experiment. He asked 
P.T.A. members, graduate students in a 
college of education, undergraduate stu- 
dents in an English class, students in an 
undergraduate class in education—150 all 
together—to identify the parts of speech in 
this sentence: “Practically all boys play 
baseball at an early age.” He also asked 
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them, “When you write, do you think in 
terms of the parts of speech you are writ- 
ing?” Of the 40 who succeeded in identify- 
ing the parts of speech in the sentence, 27 
said “‘No”’ to his question; of the 110 who 
failed to identify the parts of speech, 43 
said that in writing they use the skill they 
do not have. His experiment was limited 
to a few persons and is perhaps subject to 
other criticism, but it clearly indicates that 
many advocates of the teaching of ‘‘recog- 
nition” grammar do not know what they 
are talking about. 


TELEVISION FOR EDUCATION IS 
the plan of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. In an experiment slated for next 
summer a half-hour program for a five-day 
week will carry topics such as travel, 
science, current affairs, aesthetics, and 
industry. Since 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion is in television range, it is estimated 
that more than four million children will be 
exposed to the new medium of teaching. 


WORTH KNOWING IS THAT FREE 
material on the United Nations is available 
from the Curriculum Laboratory of the 
University of Connecticut at Storrs. 


MARCH OF TIME FORUM FILMS 
since December 21 have been distributed by 
McGraw-Hill, Text-Film Division. Those 
are the entertaining and informative pic- 
torial reviews you have seen each month at 
the neighborhood theater. They are edited 
and supplied with a discussion guide before 
they are made available to the schools. 


IN DECEMBER THE ENGLISH JOU R- 
nal praised McCall’s article “Who's Trying 
To Ruin Our Schools?” Now the NEA is 
making reprints accessible at 2} cents each. 


About Literature 


“EUROPE’S FAITH IN AMERICAN 
Fiction’ is discussed by Perry Miller in the 
December Aélantic. Lecturing in many 
European centers on American fiction, he 


found the readers there assuming that our 
fiction is an index of our culture. Europeans 
accept readily the explanation of American 
literature as a derivative of European, but 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


Mr. Miller points out that there is also 
something strongly different and original 
about it. The works of protest and of vio- 
lence—Dos Passos, Hemingway, Caldwell, 
Faulkner—are most read in Europe, partly 
because they are supposed to be most 
characteristically American. But Europeans 
are puzzled by these books which depict 
hell on earth and yet do not seem hopeless, 
like Sartre. Mr. Perry explains this mystery 
under the surface as something more than 
vitality; it is due to the feeling of freedom 
and the consequent self-confidence. He goes 
on to question whether he should have told 
Europeans about the great mass of Ameri- 
cans, indifferent to literature and art and 
quite contented in their materialistic para- 
dise—really the people on Main Street, 
who are not unhappy and may be expected 
to move up eventually in other phases of 
culture as they have in dress, plumbing, 
food, etc. After all, neither Mr. Perry nor 
his friends in Europe seem to have com- 
pared the mass culture of America with 
the mass culture of Europe. Literature tends 
to deal with the exceptional, or to take an 
exceptional view of the typical, persons. 
It is an index to culture but not a photo- 
graph. 


PMLA IS SOMETIMES REGARDED 
as a storehouse of dusty and insignificant 
research. The December issue cannot be 
so characterized; it contains half-a-dozen 
articles whose conclusions, at least, should 
interest high school teachers of English. 


“PYGMALION: BERNARD SHAW’S 
Dramatic Theory and Practice,” the lead 
article, by Milton Crane, shows that Shaw 
must have been spoofing the public when he 
said or implied that he did not believe in 
the traditional ‘well-made play”—exposi- 
tion in the first act, a situation in the second, 
and unraveling in the third. 


“THE NIGGER OF THE ‘NARCISSUS’: 
A Re-examination,” by James E. Miller, 
Jr., argues that the central idea of this 
variously interpreted novel is the change 


in the whole crew, from “clashing diversity 
into . . . peaceful solidarity.” 


DAVID ALLAN ROBERTSON, JR., 
suggests in his “‘‘Dover Beach’ and ‘Say Not 
the Struggle Naught Availeth’”’ that the 
Clough poem may have been an answer to 
Arnold’s. Both poems seem to have been 
written long before publication, the authors 
were personal friends and correspondents 
in spite of differing opinions, and Clough’s 
imagery seems related to Arnold’s. The 
suggestion, whether accepted or not, might 
help some young people in the examination 
of the poems. 


A. S. P. WOODHOUSE AND CLEANTH 
Brooks, supposedly debating the merits of 
the historical and the aesthetic approach 
to Milton, agree that for the best inter- 
pretation both historical consideration and 
aesthetic analysis are necessary. Their dif- 
ference is at most one of emphasis. Perhaps 
the polemics between the extreme histo- 
rians and equally extreme “New” critics 
are about finished. Speed the day! 


ROY W. BATTENHOUSE, CONSIDER- 
ing “‘Hamlet’s Apostrophe to Man,”’ finds 
it a main clue to interpretation of the char- 
acter: Hamlet is caught in a time out of 
joint between the opposing views (1) that 
man is a little lower than the angels and (2) 
that he belongs with the beasts. Both views 
were expressed by prominent contemporar- 
ies. 


J. R. HULBERT’S “THE GENESIS OF 
Beowulf: A Caveat” actually sums up pres- 
ent opinions: Beowulf is the work of a 
single author who used material from popu- 
lar lays; the basis was not mythology but 
folklore; it was written in the first half of 
the eighth century—the only nonreligious 
epic of Anglo-Saxon times—by a Christian 
author inspired by Caedmon and his fol- 
lowers; and the model was the Aeneid. He 
warns that these opinions may be aban- 
doned later, as others which he cites have 
been. 


The National Council at Cincinnati 


Taz fortieth birthday of the National 
Council of Teachers of English was cele- 
brated at its 1951 annual meeting, Novem- 
ber 10-24, at the Hotel Sheraton Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Council members to the 
number of 1,768, from every state in the 
Union and from six other countries—Cana- 
da, England, Germany, Egypt, Finland, 
and Sudan—participated in the convention 
program, focused to the theme, “English 
and Human Personality.” Many others of 
the Council’s 16,000 members sent greet- 
ings for the occasion. 

The convention was formally opened 
Thanksgiving evening at the first general 
session. ‘The invocation was given by Rabbi 
Victor E. Reichert, Rockdale Temple, 
Cincinnati; the welcoming greetings by 
Dr. Claude E. Courter, superintendent of 
the Cincinnati Schools. There were three 
speakers, the Council’s president, Paul 
Farmer, Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools;? 
the Council’s president-elect, Lennox Grey, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ;? 
and Max Lerner, columnist, author, and 
lecturer. 

Mr. Lerner’s subject was ‘““Human Rela- 
tions and World Peace.” He believes that 
the world cannot achieve a real peace until 
its people have an international culture, 
and this, of course, cannot be developed 
without a free exchange of ideas. To 
Lerner’s mind, the greatest danger we now 
face in the United States is not subversion 
but “the prevailing intolerance for diverse 
viewpoints which might lead to the sealing- 
up of that open-mindedness from which we 
have derived our strength.” American 
greatness has come, he thinks, not so much 
from what we have accomplished but from 


t For the text of this address see p. 57. 
2 For the text of this address see p. 70. 


how we have done it, through an open so- 
ciety. This society is in danger of being 
closed by the pressures exerted through the 
psychic intensity of minority groups. “The 
test of a culture,” he warned, “‘is the thing 
which causes the weak to yield.”’ The func- 
tion of education today, Lerner believes, is 
to open up communications again. He 
thinks that in teaching there has to be a 
total commitment of student and teacher 
to the whole play of emotions and values in 
literature and language. Granted this total 
commitment, “teachers can do more than 
any other group, even Congress!’’ As teach- 
ers we must face up to our emotions, he 
said, not look for ways of escape from them. 
“Education of the heart is one of the un- 
finished pieces of business of our democra- 
cy.” The teacher’s obligation is to the 
human spirit. 

The highlight of the general session Fri- 
day morning was Lou La Brant’s modern 
parable, ‘‘New Wine in Old Bottles.’ This 
paper will be published, but where, when, 
and how are not yet determined. 

Willard C. Olson, Director of Research 
in Child Development, University of Michi- 
gan, discussed “The Significance of Lan- 
guage and Literature for Growth and Per- 
sonality.”” He emphasized individual dif- 
ferences in acquiring language skills and in 
absorbing the culture of their society 
through literature. In literature he sug- 
gested that teachers strike a balance be- 
tween choosing literature for all to promote 
stability of the culture and permitting rela- 
tively free individual choice through which 
each individual may profit according to his 
nature. 

Another striking address was ‘Modern 
English and Public Affairs” by Philip M. 
Stern, legislative assistant to Senator Paul 
M. Douglas. After describing some of the in- 
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volvements caused by bureaucratic dis- 
course, Mr. Stern stressed the need for us 
as teachers to send our students out as 
persons who can perform a job of clear 
communication. Some methods he suggested 
to help accomplish this were: have students 
write précis of their own writings and of 
other students’ writings; insists on the use 
of specific illustrations; reward brevity. 
Stern also stressed the need for better com- 
munication among legislators, between the 
legislative and administrative branches of 
government, and the need for both legisla- 
tors and administrators to be able to project 
problems in such a way that the mind of 
the unitiated citizen can grasp them. 

The Friday afternoon conferences were 
divided into two series. The first consisted 
of seven sectional meetings in which were 
analyzed various problems in “Relating 
English to the Development of Wholesome 
Personality.” In a second series of fifteen 
sectional meetings, specific solutions to these 
problems were suggested and discussed. 

The annual dinner Friday night was a 
particularly gala affair. The specific cele- 
bration of the fortieth anniversary occupied 
the early part of the program. Robert C. 
Pooley, University of Wisconsin, presided 
as toastmaster with great felicity; W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield summarized briefly the his- 
torical highlights of the Council’s. growth 
and activity and introduced the past presi- 
dents; Helen K. Mackintosh, United States 
Office of Education, spoke for the elemen- 
tary schools; Irvin C. Poley, Germantown 
Friends School, for the high schools; and 
James F. Fullington, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for the colleges. 

Malcolm Cowley, critic, poet, and au- 
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thor, and Margaret Webster, actress, 
director, and author, were the special 
speakers for the occasion. Mr. Cowley de- 
livered “Some Notes on the Literary Stock 
Exchange,” discussing the fluctuating val- 
ues put upon an author’s work by critics. 
His quotations of the market prices of var- 
ious authors were both entertaining and en- 
lightening. He contrived to survey the 
whole contemporary literary scene. He 
thinks that we need more persons who 
stand out against the fashion of the year and 
form a body of independent opinion. He 
reminded us that teachers of English are 
critics, too, and that the first duty of all 
critics is to state the truth about books as 
they, themselves, see it. 

Miss Webster spoke glowingly on ““The 
Living Theater and the Younger Genera- 
tion.” If a civilization is without a theater, 
it is a barren civilization, she said. There is 
an electricity of communication between 
the actors and the audience which the re- 
mote-control media can never achieve. 
Young people make wonderful, responsive 
audiences if only they can be induced into 
the theater. “The teacher’s problem is to 
bring the student to us alive; our problem 
is to bring the plays to them alive.” Miss 
Webster mourns that the habit of theater- 
going is dying even in New York. The 
managers would send more plays on the 
road, she said, if they could be more certain 
of community support. Hartford and Pitts- 
burgh are proving the theater can be sup- 
ported on a community basis. She warned, 
however, that the public, in whose hands 
lies the future of the living theater, will 
have to make up its mind fast and will 
have to work fast to save it. 


Business 


THE BOARD 


The Board of Directors met both morn- 
ing and afternoon of Thanksgiving Day. 
The roll call showed 156 present—a record 
number, we believe. The majority of the 
time was spent in listening to reports of 


officers and committees, none of which 
caused any heated debate. The reports 
seemed interesting enough, however, to 
cause requests that hereafter copies should 
be available to the many members present 
as auditors as well as to Board members. 
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The Secretary’s report showed a total 
membership on August 1, 1951, of 13,755, 
of which the Elementary and College sec- 
tions contributed about 2,500 each and the 
High School Section the other 8,500. The 
Treasurer’s report showed a gain of about 
$2,000 for the last fiscal year, which brought 
the total net assets (exclusive of inventories) 
on August 1 to about $43,000. 

The Board elected as Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1952 Marion C. Sheridan, James 
T. Hillhouse High School, New Haven, 
chairman; Harold A. Anderson, University 
of Chicago; Robert C. Pooley, University 
of Wisconsin; Angela M. Broening, Bureau 
of Measurement, Statistics and Research, 
Baltimore; and Mark Neville, headmaster 
of Chicago Latin School for Boys. 

The Nominating Committee of 1951 of- 
fered its slate of candidates for offices as 
published in the May issues of all Council 
organs, and upon motion they were elected 
by unanimous voice vote: President, Len- 
nox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; First Vice-President, Harlen M. 
Adams, Chico State College; Second Vice- 
President, Helen K. Mackintosh, United 
States Office of Education; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Attendance at the Business Meeting of 
all members was about equal to that at the 
Board, enough nondirectors coming in to 
replace directors compelled to leave. 

The principal business was the consider- 
ation of resolutions. The following were 
offered by the Committee on Resolutions, 
which had been appointed and announced 
some months in advance. These resolutions 
were adopted: 


WHEREAS, The members of the Cincinnati 
Convention Committee have given so much 
time and effort to the planning of the local 
arrangements for this Forty-first Convention of 
the NCTE, under the leadership of Miss Fannie 
J. Ragland of the Cincinnati Public Schools, and 
have generously and efficiently and graciously 
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received and attended the Council members; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of 
Teachers of English express its deep gratitude to 
the Cincinnati Convention Committee for mak- 
ing the Fortieth Anniversary such a memorable 
occasion. 

WHEREAS, Paul Farmer as President of the 
Council has guided us faithfully, inspiringly, 
and challengingly; Lennox Grey as First Vice- 
President has masterfully co-ordinated and un- 
derstandingly encouraged the many committees 
of the Council; Ruth G. Strickland as Second 
Vice-President has wisely planned and organ- 
ized a stimulating program for the convention; 
and W. Wilbur Hatfield as Secretary-Treasurer 
has carried on his numerous duties effectively 
and efficiently, as he always has done; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Council express its ad- 
miration of and thanks for these notable serv- 
ices. 

WHEREAS, The NCTE has as one of its main 
purposes the interpretation, fostering, and 
strengthening of the American way of life; and 

WHEREAS, We welcome sincere and valid 
criticism as a characteristic of the American way 
of life; and 

WHEREAS, Education in recent times has 
been subjected to unwarranted and specious 
criticism; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the NCTE through all its 
offices and means undertake a campaign of in- 
formation to make clear in every way possible 
the contemporary aims and methods of the 
teaching of English. 

WHEREAS, The study and improvement of 
teacher education in all fields and particularly 
in the English language arts are of great impor- 
tance for the strengthening of American educa- 
tion; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
take the necessary steps through its Committee 
on Teacher Education and through other suit- 
able agencies to study this problem and to offer 
adequate solutions. 

WHEREAS, Teaching conditions in many 
areas of the country make it increasingly dif- 
ficult for the teacher of English to perform his 
teaching duties adequately; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
take proper measures to study the problem of 
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teaching load and extra-curricular activities of 
the English teacher toward the end that English 
teachers be enabled to perform their duties 
with maximum effectiveness. 


JEROME W. ARCHER, Chairman 
James F, FULLINGTON 
Myrtle GUSTAFSON 

LELAND JACOBS 

T. D. JARRETT 

JosEPH MERSAND 

Mark NEVILLE 


Peter Donchian, Detroit, offered a reso- 
lution approving the proposal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education that a national council for ac- 
creditation of teacher education be estab- 
lished. Because this was a complex prob- 
lem, the Business Meeting referred it to 
the Executive Committee of the Council 
for study and action. 

C. C. Fries, Ann Arbor, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution, and it was adopted: 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
supports the scientific study of the English lan- 
guage, and, realizing the importance of the re- 
sults of that study in freeing our teaching from 
wasteful and harmful practices, recommends 
that, in the training of teachers, both prospec- 
tive and in-service, opportunities be provided to 
acquaint English teachers with the principles, 
methods, results, and applications of modern 
linguistic science. 

Furthermore, the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English believes that the schools should 
teach those forms of the English language which 
sound descriptive research has shown to be the 
practice of Standard English in the United 
States. 


Alice Jackson Houston, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, moved the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 


WueErEAs, There is such flexibility in local 
and state requirements for certification of teach- 
ers of English in the elementary, junior, and 
senior high school systems; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of 
Teachers of English study the problem of mini- 
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mum requirements for certification of teachers 
of English in the several states with a view to 
raising the requirements to such level as will im- 
prove the quality of instruction of English na- 
tionally. 


Richard Corbin, Peekskill, New York, 
and others cited the frequent public criti- 
cisms of the schools’ instruction in English, 
especially in spelling and grammar, and 
urged that the Council take action to de- 
fend teachers of English against unwar- 
ranted criticism. No action was taken, but 
the Executive Committee has arranged for 
serious study of the problem. 

Marion C. Sheridan, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for 1951, sug- 
gested the following six persons for Di- 
rectors-at-Large for three years begin- 
ning at the close of the convention, and 
they were elected by acclamation: J. W. 
Ashton, Indiana University; Althea Beery, 
Cincinnati Public Schools; Marie D. Bryan, 
University of Maryland; Inez Frost, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, Junior College; LouLa Brant, 
New York University; and Irvin C. Poley, 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION NOMINATIONS 


The High School Section Nominating 


Committee (Margaret Teer, Louisiana 
State University; Nathan Miller, Little 
River Junior High School, Miami; and 
Loretta Schurer, Redondo Beach, Calfornia, 
High School) propose for the May postal 
election: 


For Section Committee (three to be elected): 
LUELLA B. Cook, Minneapolis; M. 
ENLow, Waterloo, Iowa; Mary GoLpIne, San 
Francisco; J. N. Hook, Urbana, Illinois; EuLa 
P. MOHLE, Houston; and Harry L. WALEN, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts. 

For Board of Directors (two to be elected): 
LovIsE BENNETT, Atlanta; Harpy R. Frncu, 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Foster B. GRESHAM, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; and Guy C. Moorg, 
Los Angeles. 


New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


CHILDREN OF THE ARCHBISHOP. By 
NorMAN CoLuins. Duell, Sloan. $4.00. 


By the author of Dulcimer Street. England, 
1920-38. Most of the action is in an orphan 
asylum near London. The story opens with a 
doorstep baby who becomes quite a character. 
Rivaling her in importance is Ginger, a red- 
headed boy inmate. A new warden comes to 
the institution, and there are changes. Master- 
ful development of character, many-threaded 
plot, some humor, surprises, and much real life. 
Too long, but exceptionally diverting. 


BILL MAULDIN’S ARMY. By Brit Mavt- 
DIN. Sloane. $5.00. 


Four hundred and thirty-nine of Bill Maul- 
din’s greatest war cartoons, all your old favor- 
ites; more than half never before published in 
book form. Americana to be long remembered. 
About 83 X 113 inches. 


TRACY’S TIGER. By Wi SAROYAN. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 


An allegorical fantasy, short. Tom Tracy 
had an invisible “tiger.” When the tiger dis- 
appeared, Tom was in trouble—but it came 
back. It’s true Tom was sent to Bellevue, but 
all’s well that ends well. Amusing. 


THE SERPENT WREATHED STAFF. By 
ALICE TISDALE Hosart. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.50. 

Two brothers, Samuel and Alan Towne, 
were skilful orthopedic surgeons. Their grand- 
father had been a great doctor, a man of integ- 
rity, interested in humanity. Alan had served 
in China during World War II, This is a study 
of people, their complexes and ambitions. Sam- 
uel, the older man, was a fine surgeon, admired, 
respected, rich—and completely selfish. Alan 
had ideals. Each had his family, and each 
represents a group in the medical field. A con- 
troversial subject—the physician’s debt to 


society, and society’s debt to the physician, 
and society’s responsibility to the poor and the 
sick. A thought-provoking book, dramatic and 
exciting. 


BEST STORIES FROM NEW WRITING 
Edited by JoHn LEHMANN. Harcourt. $3.50. 


Twenty-five stories chosen from the last 
fifteen years of the British magazine New Writ- 
ing. Such authors as Graham Greene, George 
Orwell, Elizabeth Bowen, and Henry Green are 
represented. Bitter and troubled in theme but 
superlative in expression. 


THE TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. Edited 
by Raymonp J. HEALY. Holt. $3.50. 


The Introduction is by Anthony Boucher, 
science-fiction expert. Ten stories written espe- 
cially for this book. Each story stresses man’s 
physical and mental ability to better the world 
and its people. Good. 


MARIA. By Joun C. NErF. Ives-Washburn. 
$2.50. 


The scene is a Mexican-American com- 
munity in New Mexico. Maria owns a small 
gas station and store. She is very old. The 
people love her and turn to her for compassion 
and understanding. Having spent seven sum- 
mers as a cowhand on an immense ranch, Mr. 
Neff knows and understands these people or 
the soil. 


A TREASURY OF WESTERN FOLKLORE. 
Edited by B. A. Botkin. Foreword by 
BERNARD DEVorTo. Crown. $4.00. 


Five hundred stories, anecdotes, and legends; 
eight hundred pages of the drama of the fron- 
tier: trappers, Indians, scouts, the gold rush, 
gambling halls, Spaniards and Mexicans, 
pioneers and covered wagons, followed by the 
town builders and railroads. This panorama 
portrait is a remarkably powerful history of a 
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people on the march. A long book, but pick it 
up to read any chapter. 


THE DUKE’S DAUGHTER. By ANGELA 
THIRKELL. Knopf. $3.50. 


Many readers have enjoyed those gossipy 
chronicles of the people of nonexistent Barset- 
shire. Mrs. Thirkell has a flair for gently poking 
fun at the very British characters whom she 
creates and quite evidently adores. The court- 
ship of the Duke’s daughter is only one of the 
social comedies portrayed. A critic asserts that 
the British seem to need escape reading. Per- 
haps we all do. 


LIGHT THROUGH THE MIST. By Harry 
H. Fern. Bruce Humphries. Pp. 66. $2.50. 


The mystic rhythms of the Hebrew chants 
are wafted through the 124 quatrains which 
speak of the loves and ills of every man. 


IMMEDIATE SUN. By Rosemary Tuomas. 
Twayne Library of Modern Poetry. Pp. 
64. $2.50. 

Archibald MacLeish, in the Foreword, pro- 
claims Miss Thomas as a poet arrived. However, 
it seems she arrived a little late; if she had come 
fifty years sooner, perhaps her work would not 
echo Dickinson, Sandburg, Millay, and Benét. 


WHERE THE COMPASS SPINS. By Rap- 
CLIFFE SQUIRES. Twayne Library of Modern 
Poetry. Pp. 52. $2.25. 

The word “modern” should frighten no one 
away. Squires writes an intelligent, intelligible 
groups of poems, and pleasant. 


THE WORLDLY MUSE. Edited by A. J. M. 
Smitu. Abelard Press. $3.50. 


While presenting nearly all the exalted poets 
of English literature, Editor Smith has steered 
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clear of the more profound works, keeping to 
the standards he sets up with Matthew Prior’s 
quotation, “Let us e’en talk a little like folks of 
this world.” 


SELECTED POEMS. By RoBert FARREN. 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 180. $2.50. 


A bit of the church and a bit of the green and 
much of the frivolity of the Irish. Farren is in 
charge of Gaelic broadcasts for Dublin’s Radio 
Eireann. 


SIDDHARTHA. By HERMANN HEssgE. Trans- 
lated by RossNner. New Directions. 
Pp. 111. $1.50. 


The name is often given to Buddha. Hesse, a 
Swiss, writes a novel as a spiritual explorer and 
sets it against an Asiatic religion. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER: SELECTED PO- 
EMS. New Directions. $1.50. 


If read for meaning rather than mood, these 
seventy-odd poems will leave the general sen- 
sual connotations associated with their most 
frequently used words, “bandages” and “naked- 
ness.” 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN. By ARTHUR 
MILLER. Bantam Books. $0.25. 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN. By FRANK 
B. GILBRETH, JR., and ERNESTINE GILBRETH 
CaREY. Bantam Books. $0.25. 


HONEY IN THE HORN. By H. L. Davis. 
(Cardinal ed.) Pocket Books. $0.35. 


THREE PLAYS: THE CHERRY ORCHARD, 
THREE SISTERS, IVANOV. By ANTON 
CHEKHOV. Translation by ELISAVETA FEN. 
Penguin Classics. $0.65. 


Nonfiction 


FABULOUS BEASTS. By PETER Lum. Pan- 
theon. $3.75. 


Factual information interwoven with the 
myths and legends handed down by our fore- 
bears. What was the influence of these beasts 
and monsters upon religion, folklore, and the 
arts? Benevolent, fantastic, grotesque, mis- 
chievous, they held the fancy of primitive 
people. The author tells about the gryphon, 


dragon, unicorn, mermaids, and others and 
about the traits attributed to such real animals 
as the fox and serpent. Quaint illustrations by 
Anne Marie Jauss. Delightful. 


THE GODS OF THE GREEKS. By Cart 
Kerenyvi. Thames & Hudson. $4.75. 


“A mythology of the Greeks for adults,” 
the author calls his work in an interesting In- 
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troduction. This book presents the stories of 
the Greek gods, together with the stories con- 
cerning the origin and destiny of mankind, in 
such a form that they can be read from begin- 
ning to end as if they were chapters of a single 
narrative. Appropriately and profusely illustrat- 


GODS, GRAVES, AND SCHOLARS: THE 
STORY OF ARCHAEOLOGY. By C. W. 
CERAM. Knopf. $5.75. 


Past ages of man as shown by the discoveries 
at Troy, Nineveh, Chichén Itza, etc. A fasci- 
nating revelation of history with a hypothesis 
of the future. Seventy-two drawings, four maps, 
forty-nine halftones, index, and tables. 


THE POWER OF ART. By Joun M. War- 
BEKE. Philosophical Library. $6.00. 


Published posthumously. In the Preface 
Mrs. Warbeke says the author believed that 
greater emphasis on the arts and aesthetic 
qualities in our homes, our schools, our church- 
es, and everyday life might lead us to a new 
golden age. In this book he discusses the func- 
tions of sculpture, poetry, painting, music, 
drama, and architecture and their part in en- 
riching our lives. The author’s personal con- 
tacts have enabled him to write a challenging 
book. 


PAUL CEZANNE. By Marion Downer. 
Lothrop. $2.50. 


A biography of the nineteenth-century 
artist, with emphasis upon the author’s appre- 
ciation of human values. Quite interesting. 
Frontispiece in color, eight pages of halftones. 


A TREASURY OF INSPIRATION. Edited 
by Ratpu L. Woops. Crowell. $5.00. 


Thoughts culled from the works of over 
four hundred authors. Over seven hundred 
short selections, some from the Bible. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Thomas Paine, Patrick Henry, 
Winston Churchill, Benjamin Franklin, Words- 
worth. Writers, speakers, ministers, offer conso- 
lation; emotional, intellectual, and spiritual up- 
lift. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNDER ATTACK. By 
HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, ROBERT K. 
CARR, ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR., WALTER 
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GELHORN, CuRTIS Bok, JAMES PHINNEY 
Baxter, III. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. $3.50. 


Six distinguished authorities have contribut- 
ed important essays on the uneasy state of 
freedom in America today. The volume de- 
serves the time of those who believe in the prin- 
ciples of the ACLU. 


THE POCKET BIBLE. (Cardinal ed.) Pocket 
Books. $0.35. 


Arranged chronologically by time and sub- 
ject matter, this new edition prints prose as 
prose, verse as verse, drama as drama, and let- 
ters as letters. It’s the King James Version with 
modern spelling and punctuation. 


THREE WEEKS TO A BETTER MEMORY. 
By BRENDAN Byrne. Introduction by 
James A. FARLEY. Winston. $2.95. 


It has its moments of humor, but the sound- 
ness of the book is slight. Farley’s page and a 
half is superficial, meaningless. 


BISHOP SHEIL AND THE CYO. By RoGER 
L. TREAT. Messner. $3.00. 


No great literary style is emitted, but the 
book makes a fine guide for cities planning anti- 
delinquency activities. This is how it has been 
done. 


PLEASURES OF MUSIC. Edited by Jacques 
Barzun. Viking. $5.00. 


More than one hundred pieces of writing on 
the subject of music. Shaw, Hardy, Voltaire, 
Nietzsche, De Quincey—the noted men of liter- 
ature are represented. This would please ex- 
tremely any lover of music. 


ON BEING INTELLIGENT. By ASHLEY 
Montacu. Schuman. $2.95. 


The author of On Being Human, whose par- 
ticular field is anthropology, draws also from 
the social sciences and modern psycholgy. He 
places more emphasis upon self-fulfilment in 
relation to others than upon one’s role as an 
individual. It is man’s intelligence, he says, 
which has brough. man so far, and it remains 
his chief hope. A very helpful book. If we are 
unsatisfied with life, the fault lies in ourselves. 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND HINDU PSY- 
CHOLOGY. By Swami AKHILANANDA. In- 
troduction by O. HoBarT Mowrer. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Mowrer calls our attention to the fact that 
in prehistoric and early historic times problems 
of body and soul were treated by the same per- 
sons—priests, medicine men. We have turned 
to medicine now for both physical and mental 
treatment with unsatisfactory results. Mowrer 
discusses Freud and the obvious moral: the 
church and religion are neglecting a great oppor- 
tunity to deal with emotional and personality 
problems. Therefore this book on mental health 
and Hindu psychology. Chapters on social ad- 
justment, conflict and tension, frustration, 
fear, anxiety, power of mind, marriage, love, 
etc. Emphasis on religion. 540 pages. 


BEHOLD VIRGINIA! THE’ FIFTH 
CROWN. By Georce F. WILLISON. Har- 
court. $4.75. 


Some of these historical conclusions may 
shock Virginia aristocracy. John Smith and 
Pocahontas come in for a bit of debunking, 
but they are controversial figures. The greatest 
interest lies in the stark and tragic early his- 
tory—the blunders in relation to the Indians, 
the suffering which eventually produced the 
founders of the Declaration of Independence. 
Not a pretty study, but triumphant. End maps. 


THE COWBOY AND HIS HORSE. By Syp- 
NEY E. FLetcuer. Introduction by JosEPH 
H. Jackson. Grosset & Dunlap. $2.95. 


Jackson says, “You’ll go a long way before 
you find anything better, in either words or 
pictures, about cattle, horses, or the men who 
handle them.” There are frontier stories and 
accounts of ranch life’ today; western songs, 
pictures of longhorns, ornate saddles, spurs, 
etc., and an interesting chapter on branding. 
It’s good. About 8} X11} inches. 160 pages. 225 
drawings. 
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THE FIELDS OF LIGHT. By REvBEN AR- 
THUR BROWER. Oxford University Press. 
$3.50. 

Not light fields are traversed, but it is pleas- 
urable reading. Professor Brower offers an ex- 
periment in exploring the imaginative structure 
of a creative work as the surest and most re- 
warding way to reach a fuller understanding of 
literature. A careful study is made of imagery, 
metaphor, and irony in the works of Shake- 
speare, Pope, Jane Austen, E. M. Forster, and 
Virginia Woolf. 


GALLERY OF WESTERN PAINTINGS. 
Edited by RaymMonp CarRLson. McGraw- 
Hill. $8.50. 


Fifty-eight selections in full color. Reming- 
ton, Russell, Bartlett, and other distinguished 
painters are represented. Twenty smaller 
sketches. Biographical essays. 100 pages. Gift 
and library book. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated by 
RicHMOND LATTm™MoRE. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $4.50. 


The Introduction explains present beliefs 
about Homer, outlines and analyzes The Iliad, 
and discusses Homeric style. Lattimore has 
chosen “a free six-beat line” as best reproduc- 
ing the speed and rhythm he finds in the origi- 
nal. The speed is achieved; the rhythm is less 
clear. 


Retssues 


THE COMPLETE ETCHINGS OF GOYA. 
Foreword by Atpous Hvuxtey. Crown. 
$5.00. 


Two hundred and sixty-eight etchings, in 
five series. ‘The Caprices,” ‘“The Disasters of 
the War,” “The Art of Bullfighting,” “The 
Proverbs,” “Miscellany.” In “Caprices” Goya’s 
commentaries on the etchings are given. “The 
Disasters of War” are considered Goya’s most 
powerful series. g by 12 inches. 


Professional 


TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS. By 
F. TipyMAN and MARGUERITE 
ButrerFIELD. (“McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education.””) McGraw-Hill. Pp. 433. $4.50. 


A companion book to the DeBoer-Kaulfers- 
Miller Teaching Secondary English published 


a few months earlier, from which it differs 
chiefly in the different personalities of the 
authors, in the use of elementary-school il- 
lustrations of the general principles, and in its 
omission of discussion of the teaching of litera- 
ture. The book aims to give the prospective 
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teacher or the teacher in service practical help 
in adopting the newer techniques of teaching, 
following what is sometimes called the expe- 
rience method rather than the olderauthoritarian 
“pouring in” and mechanical drill. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
SCHOOL. By M. F. CLevucu. Philosophical 
Library. Pp. 183. $3.75. 

A University of London lecturer writes 
simple advice for teachers and “headmasters” 
interested in developing children (through high 
school age) as well as in maintaining discipline. 
The book is untechnical in language, modest in 
its claims for psychology, and apparently sen- 
sible in recommendations. Many illustrative 
examples of moderate, everyday sorts. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 
SOUNDS AND INFLECTIONS. By Saqu- 
UEL Moore. Revised by ALFRED H. MARCK- 
warpT. George Wahr Publishing Co. (Ann 
Arbor). 


This text, written in 1919 and revised by 
Moore in 1929, is now rearranged for conven- 
ience in teaching. Middle English absorbs 90 
of the 178 pages. Remarkably clear in statement 
and organization but too detailed for use as a 
text in an introductory course. High school 
teachers will find it the readiest index to the 
sounds of Beowulf and Chaucer. 


THE HUMANITIES: APPLIED AES- 
THETICS. By LovutsE DupLEy and AUSTIN 
Farecy. 2d ed. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 318. $6.00. 


This college text endeavors simultaneously 
to show the principles common to painting, 
sculpture, architecture, literature, and music 
and to help the student experience and interpret 
many individual works. It has been rewritten, 
with the original organization, in the light of 
ten years’ classroom use. 


Pamphlets 


VITALIZING SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
(“Life Adjustment for Youth Series,” Bull. 
3.) Federal Security Agency. $0.30. 


Recognizing the differences among -youth 
and the problems resulting from such diversity, 
it calls upon the high school to recognize these 
differences of mind and outlook and to make 
necessary adjustments in the curriculum. The 
booklet espouses a trend away from college 
preparatory and toward general education, 
life-adjustment schools. 
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THE MATERIAL RESOURCES OF CUR- 
RICULUM LABORATORIES. By 
NoR ANTAN. (School of Education, Universi- 
ty of Connecticut at Storrs, Curriculum Bull. 
1.) Pp. 37. $0.35. 

Of value to school systems and institutions 
that are considering the establishment of cur- 
riculum libraries or that wish to improve exist- 
ing services, 


TENTATIVE GUILE FOR LANGUAGE 
ARTS SKILLS: KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH GRADE 12. Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Public Schools. 


When to teach what. Reading, writing, 
listening, functional grammar, speaking, and 
usage are clearly charted and explained. 


FACTS ABOUT NARCOTICS. By Vicror 
H. Voce and VircIniA E. VOGEL, Science 
Research Associates (57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10). $0.40. 

Opium, morphine, heroin, barbiturates, 
marihuana, cocaine, benzedrene—all fall under 
the frightening spotlight of facts and articulate 
dissemination. With the headlines indicating 
more youthful addicts, a teacher should intro- 
duce this booklet if not spend time to instruct 
in it. 

HOW YOU CAN TEACH ABOUT COM- 
MUNISM. By Rytanp W. Crary and 
GERALD L. STErBEL. PRIMER ON COM- 
MUNISM. Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith (212 Fifth Ave., New York ro). 


Both pamphlets are interesting and informa- 
tive as well as good teaching guides for schools 
where the subject would be permitted. 


INFANT CARE. (Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion, No. 8.) Federal Security Agency. $0.20. 


Since the first edition in 1914, this has been 
the best seller among government publications. 
Never static as new developments come to the 
fore, Infant Care now recommends picking up 
the baby when he cries; in 1914 it was banned. 
Sunshine is good for the baby, this edition tells 
you, but in the early twenties it was to be 
shunned. Pictures, charts, and illustrations. It 
seems not to miss a point. 


OFFERINGS AND ENROLLMENTS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS, 1948-49. 
Federal Security Agency. $0.30. 
Largely statistical. Of interest to the ad- 

ministrator. 


Ti caching Materials 


APPRECIATING LITERATURE. By E. A. 
Cross and E.LizaABETH LEHR. UNDER- 
STANDING LITERATURE. By E. A. 
Cross, DorotHy Dakin, and HELEN J. 
Hanton. INTERPRETING LITERA- 
TURE. By E. A. Cross, FLORENCE M. 
MEYER, and Emma L. Reppert. Macmillan. 


Probably the greatest service which an an- 
thology can perform is to serve as a tem- 
porary center from which to expand the radii 
of students’ reading interests. No anthology 
can include all that is good, nor will all readers 
ever agree that any anthology contains only 
the best; but the publishers of this series have 
succeeded in compiling a set of books, topi- 
cally arranged so that they will challenge think- 
ing about living in the world of today, and 
varied enough in content to fulfil many of the 
widely different demands of teachers of English. 

Book-selection committees, realizing that 
no teacher will attempt to cover all the mate- 
rial in any book, will look for such character- 
istics as these: enough selections from both old 
and modern sources to provide sufficient ma- 
terial for the teacher whose interest is slanted 
in either direction; subject matter that will 
appeal to student interests; material of suffi- 
cient literary merit and idealism to warrant 
its use in classroom situations; the inclusion 
of one or more long selections for those teachers 
who do not have supplementary materials for 
fulfilling this need. In all of these, this series 
is surprisingly adequate. 

The three books, in the order listed, are 
designed for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
The fact that no grade classifications appear 
on the volumes increases their adaptability 
to classroom needs. 

In the revised edition, the publishers have 
attempted to give greater emphasis to con- 
temporary authors, to include samplings of 
stories from other lands, to redistribute ma- 
terials formerly used in order to secure better 
grading, and to group selections by topical 
interest. Also the new volumes are 128 pages 
shorter than the former edition. 

Not all the selections included are great, 
but there is no doubt that a big majority of 
them will appeal to the teen-ager sufficiently 


to stimulate reading interests on which the 
alert teacher can build. For this purpose, the 
book lists which follow each unit will be an aid 
which the teacher will value but will also wish 
to supplement. 


DESIGNED FOR LISTENING: A SPEAK- 
ER-LISTENER WORKBOOK. By SeEt#H 
A. FESSENDEN. William C. Brown (Du- 
buque). $1.75. 


Its subtitle is modest. In addition to its 
workbook feature, it is a concise teaching text- 
book. With elaboration by the instructor this 
would be all a student would need for the 
course, which includes a good chapter on socio- 
drama as well as the standard speech topics. 
Designed for a college introductory course in 
speech, it might be used with profit in Grades 
XI and XII. 


HERE AND EVERYWHERE and TALES 
FOR TODAY. By Arruur I. Gates, AL- 
THEA BEERY, and HELEN CrossEN. (“‘Mac- 
millan Readers,’ Grades VII and VIII.) 
Macmillan. Pp. 472 each. 


Always interesting, frequently exciting and 
moving, stories told in language carefully 
gauged to seventh- and eighth-grade abilities. 
No exercises or helps except pronouncing- 
defining glossaries and lists of other similar 
readings. Large, clear type and plenty of good 
illustrations. 


Records 


ROBERT FROST READING HIS OWN 
POEMS. Six 10-inch, 78 rpm records, $2.00 
each plus tax; or two 10-inch 33% rpm rec- 
ords, $3.50 each plus tax. 


Robert Frost has recently recorded for the 
National Council of ‘Teachers of English 
twenty-four of his best-loved poems, the 
recording and manufacturing being done by 
RCA. About two-thirds of this material had 
been available before on old-fashioned shellac 
records. It has all been freshly recorded. 

Frost’s reading is a truly conscientious per- 
formance, naturally and simply expressive, yet 
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fully alive. It is top-quality recording. Frost 
has said, “The object in writing poetry is to 
make all poems sound as different as possible 
from each other.” His readings do just that both 
literally and artistically. 

Naturally teachers of English, especially those 
admirers of Robert Frost’s poetry—and who 
isn’t?—will make liberal use of these records. 
I have played some of them to my three types 
of senior English classes: general, college en- 
trance, and creative writing. All classes seemed 
to enjoy them, asked to hear the rest sometime 
soon, and stated that the school should pur- 
chase the album of records to be used in co- 
ordination with the discussions of Frost’s 
poems. At first the students were merely cu- 
rious to hear some of the poems that they had 
enjoyed reading and discussing formerly. Then 
they warmed up to others when they had 
grown accustomed to Frost’s voice. Some of 
the students expressed a desire to hear some of 
them again. Two students have asked to take 
the records home to play on their phonographs. 
Many of the students particularly liked “A 
Peck of Gold,” “Dust of Snow,” “Neither Out 
Far nor in Deep,” and “Fire and Ice.” 

The majority of students do enjoy Frost’s 
poems that “begin in delight and end in wis- 
dom.” They receive a kind of stimulation from 
those brief moments of heightened and intense 
simplicity. And Frost’s reading of them en- 
hances that stimulation. In celebration of 
State Poetry Day proclaimed by Governor 
Adlai Stevenson, the creative writing class gave 
‘a radio program over the local station. They 
voluntarily chose Frost’s reading of “The 
Pasture” to introduce their program. 

I am quite sure that, if English teachers will 
give their classes a chance to hear these records, 
or some of the recorded poems, they will help 
their students find the quiet strength with 
which Frost brings out unforgettable essential 
truths in his powerful use of plain language 
that really talks and in that “pure liquor of 
lyric poetry.” 

Emma Mak LEONHARD 


JACKSONVILLE (ILL.) HicH ScHooL 


Films 


PRODUCING A PLAY: (1) DIRECTING 
TECHNIQUES, (2) ACTING PROBLEMS, 
(3) MAKE-UP FOR BOYS, (4) MAKE-UP 
FOR GIRLS, (5) DESIGNING A SET, (6) 
BUILDING A SET, and (7) MANAGING 
A PLAY. International Film Bureau (6 N. 
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Michigan Ave., Chicago 2). Numbers 1, 2, 6, 
and 7: black-and-white. $50.00; rental $2.50. 
Numbers 3, 4, and 5: color. $100.00; rental 
$5.00. 


The two films on the problems of direction 
and acting, the two on makeup, and the two 
on set design and construction supplement one 
another and should be used together. ‘“‘Manage- 
ment” here means business management. All 
are based on the production of a scene from a 
play about Tom Sawyer and are done by the 
expert staff of the Goodman Theater in Chicago 
under the direction of Maurice Gnesin. They 
average 11 minutes in length in 16-mm. sound, 
and are in color where appropriate. The prin- 
ciples illustrated are authoritatively treated 
according to the best current theater practice. 
They should be most useful to the teacher who, 
with little theater experience, has been assigned 
to the production of the school play. They 
would also have application in the training of 
the personnel of a dramatics organization. 
Those on makeup are particularly commend- 
able. 

BLANDFORD JENNINGS 


Crayton (Mo.) ScHooi 


IMPROVE YOUR SPELLING. HEnry Bon- 
NER McDaniEL, collaborator. Coronet. 
Color rental: $4.50. black-and-white rental: 
$2.50. Sale price $50. and $100. One reel. 


This companion to Spelling Is Easy was 
made because of the demands of teachers for a 
similar film on spelling designed for high 
school classes. Its approach to the subject is 
sound, First, a high school student wishes to 
improve his spelling while he is writing an im- 
portant term paper. He uses an effective method 
in learning the correct spelling of a word. He 
applies that method to other words. Following 
this, he discovers that good spellers use the 
same method that he is using. The student 
gains satisfaction from the comment on his 
term paper: “Very good! Your improvement 
in spelling is commendable!”’ And, as the film 
ends, he asks the audience to try his system on 
the word commendable. 

In spite of minor imperfections (use of 
double subject by the student on two occa- 
sions and a few poor camera shots), the film 
should be a valuable addition to the teaching 
of spelling on the junior and senior high school 
level. 

Harpy R. 


GREENWICH (ConN.) HiGH SCHOOL 
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TEACHING 


THE DINOSAUR BOOK. By Epwin H. 
CoLBerT. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 156. $4.00. 


Despite its use of difficult species names, this 
profusely illustrated, generally readable volume 
will interest the brighter high school boy who 
has zodlogical leanings. Published for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


WONDER BOY. By HeuMAN. Mor- 
row. $2.50. 


Boys interested in baseball will like this story 
of the beginning of a brilliant young high school 
pitcher’s career in organized baseball. His dis- 
coverer, a young but ex—big-league catcher, re- 
habilitates himself in the process. 


Jerome A. Hutto 
GREEN Bay (Wis.) HiGH SCHOOL 


THE DEFENDER. By Nicuotas KALASHNI- 
KOFF. Scribner. $2.00. 


This briefly told story of northern Siberia will 
hold marked interest for junior high school read- 
ers because of its simple theme (“Everywhere 
there is life and everywhere there are warm 
human hearts’’), presented through the prob- 
lems of a man who befriends the rams near his 
mountain home and is therefore shunned by his 
neighbors, who suspect him of sorcery. Exciting 
adventure is lacking, but the characters, in- 
cluding two children, are real. 

LIEBER ANKER 
METUCHEN (N.J.) HicH ScHOOL 


THE FIRE-HUNTER. By Jim KJELGAARD.. 


Holiday House. $2.50. 


The sure-fire appeal of this exciting book, 
based on the struggles of a prehistoric boy 
against wild beasts and hunters, cannot fail to 
grip ninth-and possibly tenth-graders, especially 
boys. Hawk’s life is a succession of adventures, 
each of which teaches him new devices for self- 
preservation. The story is told simply enough 
to hold nonreaders and yet provokes serious 
thinking as to how man gradually learned to 
igprove his chances for survival. 

Lb. Ae 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Jane and Burt McConne Lt. Crowell. 
$3.00. 

From Washington through Truman, the 
life-story of each President is told clearly and 
sympathetically in a style simple enough for 
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junior high school readers yet with ample in- 
terest for adults. Faults are not whitewashed, 
but neither are virtues left unsung. Though 
each biography is brief, it gives a comprehensive 
view of the man’s background, childhood, and 
adult life, including the highlights of his 
presidency. 

Myrtle BLANK 
JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE ISLAND STALLION’S FURY. By 
WALTER Far Illustrated by HAROLD 
E.LprincE. Random House. $2.00. 


The character sketches of Steve, Pitch, Tom, 
and Flame are excellent. Steve Duncan is back 
on the little-known Caribbean island that he 
and his friend, Pitch, discovered in Jsland 
Stallion. Steve’s care of the orphaned foal cer- 
tainly shows his great love for horses and would 
appeal to any reader young or old. Boys and 
girls of the sixth to tenth grade will be attracted 
by the suspense and adventures in this book. 


MARGARET BROWN 


Krncwoop (W.VaA.) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ALPINE 
CASTLE. By Harriet Evatt. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. 


This is a pleasant little mystery for the 
eleven- to thirteen-year-old. Not only is the 
young reader carried along to a happy explana- 
tion of the eerie and puzzling events at the old 
castle but he is given many glimpses of Swiss 
mountain-village life through concertina try- 
outs and yodeling, trips “down mountain” by 
cog railway, and the village festival, where the 
cows come with necks flower-entwined. 


Marnie W. ENDRES 


WEsTWoOD SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DOUBLE PLAY. By Put. Harkins. Holi- 
day House. $2.50. 


Harkins’ story of William “Pepper” Smith, 
player for the Bronx Bearcats and bellhop at 
Hotel Mammoth, grips the teen-ager with its 
episodes of narrow escapes which “Pepper” 
experiences at the hotel as well as on the ball 
field. Always possessing the heart of a ball 
player, he is even glad to fill the place of only 
the second-rater, if necessity demands. “Pep- 
per” ’s enthusiasm would fire any junior high 
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boy to achieve more in athletics; the lesson 
“Pepper” learned applies well to all readers. 
Essentially worth reading and _ interesting; 
suited to the junior high level or to remedial 


purposes. 


L. BisHop 
ABILENE (Texas) SCHOOL 


AMERICA’S ROBERT E. LEE. By HENRY 
STEELE CoMMAGER and LyNnp Warp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


America’s Robert E. Lee delights the student 
from ten to fourteen years old with its unusual 
treatment of Lee’s family life, his school life, 
and his military experiences. The latter half 
of the book concerns Lee’s campaigns in the 
Civil War; however, the South’s great hero 
is shown in the Mexican War operations also. 
The simplicity of style makes the book an 
hour’s good, entertaining reading, even for the 
adult who would review Lee’s life quickly. 
Thrills aplenty for the youth; a timesaver for 
the oldster. Highly recommended, well-written, 
beautifully illustrated book for the junior high 
or the senior high library. 
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WINDRUFF OF LINKS TOR. By Joseru 
E. CHIPPERFIELD. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 


A vixen fox entices a young Alsatian puppy 
from a farmyard and teaches him the ways of 
the woods in Windruff of Links Tor, one of the 
most exciting dog stories published this year. 
Lovers of outdoor adventure as well as dog lov- 
ers will enjoy following the growth of Wind- 
ruff to adulthood, his return to the farm, and 
his devotion to his master. 

Harpy R. FIncu 


GREENWICH (Conn.) H1GH SCHOOL 


SEVEN THOUSAND ISLANDS. By Cor- 
NELIA SPENCER. Aladdin Books. $2.00. 


This readable story of the Philippines with 
Carlos P. Romuio as its central figure follows 
the history of the islands from the end of Span- 
ish rule in 1899 to the election of Romulo as 
UN president in 1949. Junior high schoo] read- 
ing level. 


Chicago San Francisco 


The New CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading-Literature Texts for Grades 7-12 


EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY .... 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE... 
EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS ..... 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS ....... 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS. ..... 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE . 


¢ Literary content with high pupil interest 
¢ A continuous program for developing and maintaining reading skills 


¢ Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, English and Con- 
tinental literature in the 11th and 12th grade books 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New York 


Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 
Grade 11 or 12 
Grade 11 or 12 


Dallas Atlanta 


2 books for the price of One! 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and a modern classic for com- 
parison. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman $1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 


JULIUS CAESAR— 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 


MACBETH— 
The Emperor Jones 1.75 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 
Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET and Other Tragedies— 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS— 
Modern Descriptive Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 


Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 


Robert Frost 


records 
the most-loved poems 
for you 


Write for a list of these 
and other poets’ readings 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 W. 68th St. Chicago 21 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


PROSE AND POETRY 
OF ENGLAND 
12 
PROSE AND POETRY 
OF AMERICA 
N 
PROSE AND POETRY 
FOR APPRECIATION 
10 
PROSE AND POETRY 
FOR ENJOYMENT 
9 


Write for descriptive folders. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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TAILORED TO HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 


Know Your Shakespeare 
by JOHN C. METCALF 


Here is all the background material necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare as dramatist and poet. A mature scholarship 
underlies the simple, inviting style. Generously illustrated with 
historic prints and scenes and with photographs from present- 
day productions. 


The Golden Key SHAKESPEARE 


Edited and illustrated for a maximum of enjoyment for high 
school students. Abundant background material, study helps, 
and projects. 


Julius Caesar, With Its Historical and Literary Back- 
ground (Herzberg) 

Merchant of Venice (Leonard) 

Midsummer Night’s Dream (Leonard) 

The Tragedy of Hamlet (Herzberg) 

The Tragedy of Macbeth (Eaton) 


Ease in Speech, Revised 


by MARGARET PAINTER 


This stimulating text has been unusually successful in helping 
students to meet everyday speech occasions. Student speeches 
illustrate principles. Lively cartoons. With TEACHER’S MANUAL, 
REVISED. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
Home Office: BOSTON 


